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^^Rcvcrsc  English'' 

During  the  past  seven  years  Property  Management  in  certain  respects  has 
enjoyed  a  boom.  At  the  end  of  1934  there  were  probably  one  hundred  times  more 
persons  engaged  in  property  management  as  such  than  there  were  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1928.  Reason;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  owners  who  formerly  managed 
the  individual  buildings  they  owned  lost  their  equity  and  their  property  came  into 
the  hands  of  receivers,  banks,  bondholders'  committees,  trust  companies,  or  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

Beginning  in  1935  economic  conditions  will  put  the  "reverse  english"  on  the 
cue  ball  of  property  management  trend.  Buildings  now  in  the  hands  of  the  above 
types  of  managers  will  be  sold,  one  by  one. 

Does  this  augur  good  or  bad  for  the  member  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management?  We  believe  it  points  toward  better  business,  greater  honor  to  our 
profession,  and  the  possibility  of  enlarged  profits. 

Regular,  qualified  firms  who  specialize  in  real  estate  and  property  manage¬ 
ment  probably  do  not  manage  10%  of  today’s  income  properties.  Probably  40% 
of  the  balance  of  the  nation's  buildings  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  trustees,  and 
the  type  of  holder  described  above. 

Now  when  owners  begin  to  buy  the  buildings  so  held,  a  high  percentage  of 
them  will  seek  professional  management.  To  whom  will  they  turn?  To  banks, 
insurance  companies,  former  receivers?  Most  certainly  not.  Large  property  man¬ 
agement  firms  of  the  future  will  be  those  who  in  these  past  seven  years  have  clung 
to  the  ethics  and  professional  science  which  is  now  synonymous  with  membership 
in  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 
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The  Economics  of  Modernization 

By  L.  W.  Hilton 


The  recent  Century  of  Progress  Ex¬ 
position  in  Chicago  was  attended  by 
approximately  forty  million  people. 
No  small  proportion  of  this  vast  number, 
especially  the  feminine  contingent,  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  viewing  the 
displays  devoted  to  modern  living.  Not 
only  did  the  Fair  itself  sponsor  exhibits 
of  the  modern  home  in  various  types  and 
plans  but  large  individual  exhibitors  fea¬ 
tured  displays,  some  to  the  extent  of  whole 
buildings  devoted  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
ting  the  public  to  understand  and,  more 
important,  to  use  those  improvements  in 
the  art  of  living  which  may  soon  come  to 
be  regarded  as  necessities.  The  scope  of 
these  displays  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  space  devoted  to  them,  compared  with, 
for  example,  amusement  enterprises  or 
academic  subjects,  and  the  variety  of  fields 
covered,  is  too  wide  to  be  described,  nor  is 
it  my  purpose  to  define  just  what  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  ever-changing  conception  of 
what  is  modernization.  The  fact  remains 
that  at  least  twenty-five  million  owners  or 
renters  have  viewed  their  “home  of  tomor¬ 
row,”  and  that  bottomless  reservoir  of  hu¬ 
man  wants  has  again  been  opened. 

How  are  we,  as  managers  and  custodi¬ 
ans  of  properties  built  in  another  day,  to 
meet  the  problem  of  modernization?  A 
careful  observer  had  need  but  to  stand  at 
94°  in  the  shade  and  await  his  turn  to  en¬ 
ter  an  air-conditioned  home  at  the  Fair,  or 
as  a  less  striking  example,  visit  the  model 


homes  featured  in  any  of  our  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  our  larger  cities,  to  re¬ 
alize  from  this  manifestation  of  popular 
interest  that  we  truly  face  a  problem.  The 
means  to  supply  the  demand  is  here.  Is 
the  demand  itself  here?  I  think  so. 

True  it  is  that  many  of  us  have  been  un¬ 
aware  of  this  demand.  We  have  rested  up¬ 
on  a  feeling  of  false  security  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  no  one  is  erecting  a  better,  a 
more  modern  building  just  across  the 
street.  “Who  would  occupy  it  if  it  were 
built?”,  we  ask  as  we  count  the  surround¬ 
ing  vacancies.  Further  reflection  still  lulls 
us.  Who  is  going  to  build  a  modern  build¬ 
ing  these  days?  Look  at  the  Grandoise- 
Arms-on-the-Drive ;  it’s  a  headache.  All  is 
well  for  the  moment.  Then — and  we’ve 
all  experienced  it — your  prized  tenant, 
Mrs.  Stillhasem  appears  at  the  office  door 
to  inform  you  that  she  likes  your  location 
and  the  general  atmosphere  of  your  build¬ 
ing,  but  that  she  is  going  to  move.  She 
has  found  an  apartment  that  is  “just  beau¬ 
tiful.” 

Such  an  incident  is  not  a  hypothetical 
case.  It  happens  frequently.  It  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  the  frequency  will 
increase  with  the  resumption  of  new  con¬ 
struction  and  the  appearance  of  increased 
purchasing  power.  Our  guess  as  to  when 
this  will  be,  is  aside  from  the  point.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  to  come.  We  have  not  yet,  nor 
shall  we  ever,  arrive  at  the  peak  of  nicety 
of  living.  As  the  radiator  follows  the 
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stove,  so  will  follow  the  sealed  window  of 
the  air-conditioned  home.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  progress.  While  from 
sources  beyond  our  control,  it  may  be  tem¬ 
porarily  arrested,  we  cannot  stop  it.  It  is 
equally  axiomatic  that  its  advent  brings 
with  it  our  problem. 

We  must  not,  in  dealing  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  modernization,  become  confused 
with  our  ever-present  friends — Repairs 
and  Maintenance.  These  constitute  a  sep¬ 
arate  field.  To  neglect  them  is  but  poor 
business,  but  for  the  moment  we  are  not 
concerned  with  them. 

The  Problem 

We  seek  an  answer  to  the  question,  “Are 
we  to  modernize?”  If  so,  to  what  extent? 
I  mean  just  what  is  to  be  done  and  how 
much  are  we  justified  in  spending.  We  are 
attempting  to  find  out  if  it  is  economically 
feasible  to  remove  our  four  legged  bath 
tub  and  replace  it  with  an  orchid  creation 
of  which  Cleopatra  never  dreamed.  If  the 
tub  is  changed,  it  might  be  the  time  to  tile 
the  entire  room,  and  certainly  tiled  kit¬ 
chens  are  the  coming  thing.  Our  sinks  are 
ancient,  our  lighting  fixtures  also.  Where 
shall  we  stop?  Is  this  the  proper  time  to 
undertake  an  extensive  program  of  this 
nature? 

An  answer  to  these  questions  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  reached  with  some  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  providing  but  one  situation  were 
under  consideration.  Given  for  example, 
the  initial  cost  of  one  particular  building, 
its  present  appraised  valuation,  its  pres¬ 
ent  gross  income,  operating  costs,  indebt¬ 
edness,  etc.,  together  with  a  detailed  study 
of  surrounding  conditions  and  value 
trends,  an  opinion  could  be  arrived  at 
whereby  one  might  intelligently  view  the 
problem  as  a  whole  and  thus  map  out  a 
plan  of  procedure.  What  then  about  the 
manager  on  the  other  side  of  town  with  an 
entirely  different  set  of  factors  with  which 


to  deal?  Can  we  in  such  a  discussion  as 
this  arrive  at  basic  truths,  a  formula  so 
to  speak,  that  will  not  be  so  general  as  to 
be  valueless  ?  I  think  we  can. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that 
any  conclusion  at  which  we  may  arrive  or 
any  plan  which  may  be  formulated,  must  be 
tempered  with  good  judgment.  Horse-sense, 
so  called,  must  of  necessity  play  a  vital 
part  and  limits  must  be  set.  Naturally,  the 
determining  factors  of  neighborhood  char¬ 
acter,  degree  of  present  obsolescence,  pop¬ 
ulation  movements,  and  many  others  must 
be  given  consideration ;  and  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  draw  up  a  theory  which  will 
outline  sound  procedure  in  all  cases.  Like¬ 
wise  it  is  impossible  to  set  a  definite  limit 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  may  wisely 
go  in  any  program  of  modernization.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  it  perfectly  possi¬ 
ble  from  a  purely  economic  standpoint  to 
arrive  at  an  answer  to  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  have  asked. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  question  of 
judgment  is  of  paramount  importance.  I 
am  not  advocating  gold  doorknobs  for  all 
apartments.  Good  judgment  prohibits  this 
if  the  general  setting  does  not  call  for  it. 
However,  the  time-worn  illustration  of  the 
man  with  a  $5,000.00  house  for  sale,  who 
repaints  and  plants  shrubs  to  the  extent 
of  $500.00,  and  then  sells  for  $6,500.00  is 
more  true  now  than  ever  before.  There  is 
no  difference  so  far  as  economic  theory  is 
concerned  between  this  modest  program 
and  the  more  extensive  one  of  the  tile  bath 
or,  carried  still  further,  to  the  gold  knobs. 
Caution  only  is  necessary  to  see  that  each 
is  done  in  the  proper  place. 

Why  is  such  an  illustration  particularly 
applicable  at  the  present  time?  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  past  five  years 
have  curbed  as  never  before  our  funda¬ 
mental  instinct,  if  one  may  call  it  that,  of 
satisfying  human  wants.  Further,  and  of 
even  greater  significance,  is  the  tremen- 
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dous  volume  of  credit  inflation  which  is 
about  to  be  loosened  upon  us.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  a  currency  inflation.  This 
probably  will  not  come,  at  least  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  popularly  feared.  However,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  former  with  its  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  capacity. 

Wealth  has  always  burned  its  hole  in  the 
pocket.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  until  hu¬ 
man  nature  changes.  The  home  now,  as 
always,  will  serve  as  the  outlet  for  a 
goodly  share;  and  the  migration  is  about 
to  start  for  a  better  place  to  live. 

Purchasing  Power 

The  alert  property  manager  must  not 
only  sense  this;  he  must  act  upon  it,  for 
the  stage  was  never  set  to  his  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  controls  a  property  worth 
“x”  dollars.  These  are  1934  and  1935  dol¬ 
lars.  They  have  a  different  purchasing  ca¬ 
pacity  today  than  they  did  five  years  ago. 
This  fact  has  been  learned  to  the  sorrow 
of  every  building  owner  who  has  witnessed 
his  rentals  dropping  30,  40,  and  60  per¬ 
cent.  Only  within  the  last  year  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  firmness  been  felt,  and  only  now  can 
we  look  ahead  as  much  as  a  year  with  a 
definite  feeling  of  security  that  we  will  at 
least  get  such  and  such  a  figure  for  a  given 
unit.  The  guesswork  seems  to  have  gone. 
This  discussion  of  rental  trends,  which  in¬ 
cidentally,  I  believe  are  decidedly  upward, 
is  a  digression  from  our  theme.  That  has 
to  do  with  dollars.  As  we  observe  prices 
today  (value  in  terms  of  dollars)  we  see 
the  same  medium,  the  same  ticket  of  ex¬ 
change,  buying  a  year’s  occupancy  of  the 
same  apartment,  the  difference  being  that 
it  requires  fewer  tickets  than  it  did  five 
years  ago.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  rentals 
alone.  It  applies  to  almost  every  commod¬ 
ity.  It  is  an  almost  universal  illustration 
of  the  changing  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  The  fall  has  been  observed  by  all. 
We  buy  for  a  given  number  of  tickets 


more  shoes,  automobiles,  houses,  every¬ 
thing  practically — except  gold. 

The  most  elementary  economic  theory 
teaches  us  that  the  reverse  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon  can  also  happen.  We  have  seen  it  in 
times  past,  in  every  era  of  rising  prices. 
Were  we  living  in  some  sort  of  an  econom¬ 
ically  managed  Utopia  wherein  a  fixed 
rate  of  comparison  was  made  between 
commodities  and  dollars  which  was  not 
subject  to  change,  our  opportunity  as 
equity  owners  would  not  be  so  favorable. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  argument  of  those 
advocating  a  managed  currency.  No  doubt 
their  theories,  if  adopted,  would  eliminate 
many  of  the  injustices  of  debt  repayment. 
Repayments  would  be  made  in  like  kind, 
the  same  purchasing  capacity  dollar  as 
was  originally  borrowed.  Neither  the 
creditor  nor  debtor  would  suffer  or  profit 
in  a  changing  price  era.  How  this  could 
be  accomplished  we  leave  for  the  theorist 
to  discover.  It  is  not  our  field.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  face  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
theorist  that  day  is  not  yet  here.  Now,  as 
always,  it  is  a  legitimate  game  wherein 
we  take  advantage  of  economic  inequali¬ 
ties. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  and  I  believe  it 
true,  that  there  can  be  no  economic  recov¬ 
ery  without  a  general  advance  in  prices. 
Trends  in  commodity  prices,  stock  prices, 
in  fact  almost  any  kind  of  statistical  yard¬ 
stick,  reveal  that  the  advance  is  already 
upon  us.  Real  estate  prices  and  rental  re¬ 
turns  cannot  swim  against  this  tide  of  de¬ 
clining  dollar  value.  The  man  or  property 
with  debt  payable  in  the  future  finds  him¬ 
self  in  an  ever  increasingly  more  favorable 
position.  The  reverse  of  the  situation,  a 
debt  due  in  a  rising  dollar  market,  is  what 
has  brought  hardship,  chaos  almost,  to  us 
all. 

As  our  purchasing  capacity  with  a  given 
number  of  dollars  declines,  as  it  surely 
will,  the  importance  of  equity  holdings  in 
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real  estate  will  increase.  The  redeeming 
feature  from  the  owner’s  standpoint  is 
that  fixed  indebtedness,  a  mortgage 
against  a  property,  does  not  so  proportion¬ 
ately  increase,  in  fact  it  becomes  less  and 
less  as  time  goes  on.  Its  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  must  be  paid,  but  again,  not  in  the 
dollars  of  today  but  of  tomorrow,  less  valu¬ 
able  tomorow  than  now,  if  we  see  aright. 
It  is  the  duty,  the  salvation  of  the  owner, 
to  continue  to  ride  this  thing  through.  For 
example,  we  will  view  $100,000.00  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  light  of  today’s  dollar.  Its 
status  is  at  present,  say  90%  mortgage 
and  10%  equity.  Assume  we  have  a  de¬ 
cline  in  dollar  value  of  25%  or  a  rise  in 
general  values,  whichever  way  we  wish  to 
put  it.  It  will  take  125,000  of  these  new 
dollars  to  buy  it.  Its  indebtedness  still  re¬ 
mains  at  $90,000.00.  When  the  mortgage 
was  made  we  contracted  to  repay  in  dol¬ 
lars,  not  purchasing  power.  The  latter 
would  be  more  equitable,  but  our  debt  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  numerically  speaking, 
whereas  in  terms  of  shoes  and  roast-beef 
it  has  declined  owing  to  its  very  fixedness. 
At  the  same  time  our  equity  has  increased 
350%. 

All  of  this  is,  of  course,  very  simple  and 
has  little  to  do  with  the  physical  acts  of 
modernization.  My  point  is  to  illustrate 
the  propitiousness  of  the  time.  It  makes 
no  difference  where  the  dollars  to  modern¬ 
ize  come  from.  They  may  come  from  the 
owner’s  pocket  or,  if  possible,  they  may 
be  borrowed.  In  either  event  we,  in  a  mod¬ 
ernizing  program,  have  done  two  impor¬ 
tant  things.  We  have  equipped  our  prop¬ 
erty  adequately  to  meet  the  competition  of 
those  who  will  think  along  these  lines  in 
time  to  come,  and  of  equal  importance,  we 
have  converted  our  wealth  from  dollars 
to  commodities.  Assume  the  improvement 
is  made  through  borrowed  capital.  It  may 
be  made  on  a  five  room  bungalow  or  a  sky¬ 
scraper,  but  it  will  be  paid  for  in  dollars 


of  today,  paid  off  in  dollars  of  tomorrow. 
They  will  not  be  the  same.  Through  mod¬ 
ernization  we  have  increased  our  invest¬ 
ment,  we  have  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  as  we  have  also,  to  the  extent  of  the 
additional  investment,  hedged  against  the 
coming  change. 

In  reasoning  along  these  lines  we  have 
devoted  the  major  portion  of  our  thought 
to  the  economic  or  theoretical  side  of  the 
subject.  If  our  logic  be  sound,  we  have 
proved  merely  the  advisability  of  a  mod¬ 
ernization  program.  There  still  remains 
unanswered  a  number  of  our  original 
questions.  We  have  attempted  to  prove 
also  that  the  demand  is  here,  or  at  least 
is  “around  the  corner.’’  What  to  do  is  still 
to  be  solved. 

No  Fixed  Rules  Possible 

Before  entering  upon  this  phase  of  the 
matter,  it  might  be  well  again  to  point  out 
the  complete  absence  of  any  hard  and  fast 
rule  which  can  be  all  inclusive,  which  will 
take  in  every  type  of  building  and  cover 
every  form  of  improvement.  In  these  days 
of  paying  out  high-priced  dollars,  high 
union  wages,  high  material  costs,  we  must 
ever  be  on  the  lookout  lest  we  modernize 
only  to  find  that  we  have  “put  a  gold  ring 
in  a  sow’s  nose.”  We  may  as  well  face  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  properties  are  not 
worth  modernizing.  Why  install  a  new 
chromium  sink  with  its  glass  lined  electric 
dish  water  in  a  building  where  the  total 
space  might  better  be  used  as  a  parking 
lot?  Naturally  this  is  an  extreme  to  which 
none  would  go  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  increased  income  to  be  realized  would 
probably  not  equal  the  cost  during  the  life 
of  the  equipment.  Obviously  it  would  be 
a  bad  investment.  Unfortunately  not  all 
cases  are  as  clearly  cut  as  this  and  there 
are  those  marginal  instances  which  per¬ 
plex  us. 

Also  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
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business  of  modernization  is  a  relative 
thing.  What  might  be  considered  as  the 
last  word  by  some  might  be  regarded  as 
entirely  inadequate  by  others,  due  of 
course,  to  a  different  cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  background.  These  differences,  like 
the  poor,  will  always  be  with  us.  We  can¬ 
not  all  live  on  the  boulevard.  Nevertheless, 
the  owner  of  the  house  or  apartment  build¬ 
ing  on  the  side  street  faces  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  and  is  subject  to  the  same  economic 
law  of  competition.  The  difference  is 
merely  one  of  degree.  Both  are  victims  of 
supply  and  demand,  not  of  each  other,  but 
of  comparable  properties.  In  changing 
economic  times  we  will  always  find  some 
migration  from  one  class  to  another  as 
we  view  the  parade  of  “shirt  sleeves  to 
shirt  sleeves  in  three  generations.”  We  are 
not  concerned  with  such  individual  in¬ 
stances.  Masses  remain  in  a  definite  price 
class  but  at  the  same  time  seek  improve¬ 
ment  within  their  limited  sphere. 

Therefore,  not  because  of  differences  in 
economic  theory,  but  to  avoid  generaliza¬ 
tions,  it  is  well  to  classify  the  various 
types  of  buildings  under  consideration. 
Also,  because  of  the  fact  that  only  rarely 
does  the  individual  home,  the  house,  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  property 
manager,  we  shall  confine  our  thought  to 
apartment  buildings  exclusively.  I  would 
divide  them,  with  a  program  of  modern¬ 
ization  in  view,  into  three  classifications. 

1.  Buildings  hopelessly  obsolete. 

2.  Buildings  of  the  ordinary  3  story,  non-fire- 
proof  type — moderately  modern. 

3.  Multi-storied  fireproof  buildings. 

Such  a  grouping  includes  almost  every¬ 
thing  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  New 
buildings  are  not  included,  for  here  we 
have  no  problem. 

Buildings  Hopelessly  Obsolete 

The  first  group  may  be  disposed  of  with 
little  comment.  Buildings  falling  within 
this  division  are  those  in  which  their  ex¬ 


treme  age  has  placed  them  in  a  catagory 
where  modernization  would  be  throwing 
good  money  after  bad.  As  a  usual  thing 
undesirable  population  movements  are 
also  a  factor  in  such  a  case.  Whole  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  districts  change  en  masse, 
usually  for  the  worse  rather  than  better. 
In  these  instances  it  is  but  economy  to  re¬ 
ly  on  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance. 
We  may  forget  modernization  and  hope 
for  the  best.  And  by  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  is  not  a  perfectly  good  and  legi¬ 
timate  field  for  property  management  in 
our  tenement  and  poorer  districts. 

We  may  soon  see  some  outstanding  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  these  observations.  The  slum 
clearance  program  of  the  government  in 
many  of  our  large  cities  disrupts  our  the¬ 
ory,  but  such  an  enterprise  will  be  carried 
out  on  too  vast  a  scale  and  is  prompted  by 
altruistic  motives  and  consequently,  is  not 
comparable  to  private  promotion.  Our 
recommendation  is  sound  in  advising  the 
abandonment  of  modernization  in  the 
hopeless  case. 

Ordinary  3-Story  Buildings 

The  second  group  is  an  extremely  broad 
one.  In  it  is  included  the  vast  range  of 
apartment  buildings  making  up  a  vital  and 
large  part  of  our  cities  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  the  buildings  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar,  usually  three 
stories  high  and  ranging  from  two  to  over 
a  hundred  units.  Monthly  rentals  would 
cover  a  wide  range,  say  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 
Apartments  with  rentals  in  excess  of  this 
amount  would  probably  demand  no  mod¬ 
ernization  or  are  at  least  in  such  good  con¬ 
dition  that  we  may  safely  “let  well  enough 
alone.”  This  second  division  furnishes  the 
abode  of  the  average  man  and  because  of 
its  numerical  importance  should  receive 
the  greater  part  of  our  attention. 

Given  a  building  definitely  falling  with- 
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in  this  group,  certain  avenues  are  open  to 
us  wherein  we  may  build  into  it  decided 
improvements,  place  it  upon  a  plane  above 
its  competitors,  and  still  keep  within  a 
sane  expenditure.  Only  after  a  minute  in¬ 
spection  of  the  external  and  visual-appeal 
factors  has  revealed  them  satisfactory,  can 
we  proceed  with  the  building  itself.  The 
lawns,  shrubs,  fences,  signs,  window  and 
door  trim,  in  fact  everything  which  can 
be  viewed  from  the  street,  must  be  well- 
kept,  immaculate.  Otherwise,  our  eye  ap¬ 
peal  is  lost  and  a  large  proportion  of  our 
sales  effort  will  go  for  naught.  A  building 
is  its  oum  best  advertisement.  With  these 
in  order,  the  interior  demands  our  atten¬ 
tion. 

My  first  suggestion  to  bring  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  building  of  this  type  up  to  date 
is  to  canvas  the  walls,  at  least  in  living 
rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  reception  halls. 
In  the  first  place  the  cost  is  not  prohibitive 
and  is  easily  determined.  If  any  volume  of 
it  is  to  be  done  a  good  individual  paper 
hanger  can  be  engaged,  rather  than  alloting 
the  work  to  a  decorating  contractor.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  is  a  step  which  may  be  taken 
gradually,  only  in  vacant  units  perhaps. 
Unsightly  wall  cracks  will  be  eliminated 
and  the  whole  general  tone  of  the  rooms 
vastly  improved.  From  an  economic  stand¬ 
point  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  this  measure.  It  allows  for 
standardization  of  decoration  which  always 
permits  of  a  large  saving.  Such  surfaces, 
if  painted  with  good  materials  in  attrac¬ 
tive  colorings,  will  wash  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  will  look  far  better  than  most 
expensive  papers.  The  annual  battle  be¬ 
tween  tenant  and  agent  with  its  “how 
much  do  I  get  ?”  will  be  largely  eliminated. 

Probably  the  same  treatment  should  be 
accorded  the  bedrooms.  But  here,  in  re¬ 
doing  an  entire  apartment,  we  deal  with 
the  human  element,  which  demands  some 
change  from  year  to  year.  Pap'er  probably 


furnishes  the  better  vehicle  and  can  in 
these  instances  be  retained. 

The  trend  in  lighting  fixtures  is  fortu¬ 
nately  toward  the  simple  and  inexpensive 
sort  of  thing.  The  gaudy,  moving-picture- 
lobby  type  is  definitely  out  of  place  in  our 
newer  surroundings.  The  market  affords 
an  infinite  variety  more  desirable. 

The  old,  dark  woodwork  previously  done 
in  a  natural  wood  finish  can  now  be  bright¬ 
ened.  Pastel  shades  in  harmony  with  the 
walls  should  be  used  with  an  egg-shell  or 
velvet  finish  throughout  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  kitchen  and  baths  where  a  high 
gloss  is  more  to  be  desired.  In  many 
cases,  and  where  the  floor  plan  of  the 
apartment  permits,  as  for  example,  ad¬ 
joining  living  and  dining  rooms  or  recep¬ 
tion  halls,  the  woodwork  may  be  removed 
entirely  and  the  doorways  arched.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  operation;  and  a  good  plas¬ 
terer  can  do  it  at  small  cost.  By  its  very 
conspicuousness  it  is  an  ear-mark  of  mod¬ 
ernness. 

Floors  in  most  buildings  of  this  type 
are  a  disgrace.  To  neglect  them  is  a  costly 
omission  because  of  the  feminine  appeal 
presented  by  attractive  ones.  Sanding  and 
refinishing  is  about  the  only  solution  to 
the  problem.  The  average  hardwood  floor 
must  be  so  treated  about  every  ten  years 
properly  to  maintain  it. 

Kitchens  in  this  type  of  building  can 
be  made  quite  modern  with  any  one  of  a 
dozen  bright  patterns  of  linoleum.  It  is 
surprising  to  note  what  a  difference  such 
a  simple  improvement  can  make.  The 
same  treatment  can  be  accorded  the  bath¬ 
rooms  where  they  are  not  now  tiled.  Even 
linoleum  on  the  walls  of  a  bathroom  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet  can  be  used 
effectively  in  a  building  where  the  rentals 
are  nominal.  Of  course,  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  tiled  bath  in  a  modernizing  pro¬ 
gram — and  with  it  must  be  included  the 
proper  plumbing  fixtures.  Here  we  must 
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carefully  check  the  expense  involved,  esti¬ 
mate  the  probable  increased  return,  and 
then  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  To  tile  or  not  to  tile?  That 
is  indeed  a  question.  Each  manager  must 
arrive  at  his  own  answer  based  upon  the 
factors  peculiar  to  his  own  building.  The 
old  adage  of  when  in  doubt  go  ahead,  is 
probably  sound  advice.  Whether  we  do  or 
not  we  may  add  immeasurably  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  any  bathroom  by  pa¬ 
pering  the  walls.  Formerly  the  only  me¬ 
dium  for  this  was  imported  paper,  costing 
about  three  dollars  a  roll.  The  market  now 
affords  endless  patterns,  unfading  and 
waterproof  at  less  than  one  dollar.  These 
are  very  durable  with  a  life  expectancy  of 
from  three  to  four  years. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  baths 
and  kitchens,  we  must  not  forget  a  very 
important  item  often  overlooked — ^the  mix¬ 
ing  faucet.  Include  it  by  all  means  in  your 
program.  It  is  a  small  thing,  yet  pays 
large  dividends.  I  have  shaved  in  times 
past  by  the  antique  method  too  often  not 
to  know. 

Multi-Story  Buildings 

There  remains  our  third  classification, 
the  large  fireproof  building  with  its  com¬ 
plexity  of  problems.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  such  a  structure,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
demand  the  thought  from  a  modernization 
angle  that  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
previous  group.  The  development  of  the 
sky-scraper  is  too  recent — most  of  them 
are  modern  now.  True  it  is  that  we  have 
a  larger  investment  at  stake  which  de¬ 
mands  our  protection  and,  further,  we  are 
dealing  with  another  type  of  tenant,  a 
higher  rent  paying  and  more  exacting 
variety.  Our  stage  must  be  set  for  the  fas¬ 
tidious  prospect.  The  need  to  remain  mod¬ 
ern  in  such  a  building  is  imperative. 

Where  circumstances  demand,  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  for  the  preceding  classifica¬ 


tion  should  be  followed  here.  These  may 
be  augmented  by  the  addition  of  various 
refinements,  familiar  to  us  all.  The  shower 
stall  with  its  plate  glass  door,  lighting 
fixtures  on  both  sides  of  the  medicine  cabi¬ 
net,  oven  thermometers  and  regulators,  an 
abundance  of  electrical  floor  board  out¬ 
lets,  natural  fire  places  where  possible, 
oversized  medicine  cabinets,  closet  door  au¬ 
tomatic  lighting  switches,  centralized  ra¬ 
dio  receiving  antenna  with  individual  out¬ 
lets,  in  fact  a  never  ending  list  of  items 
should  receive  our  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  the  third  group  the  structure  itself, 
as  well  as  the  apartments  within  it,  must 
be  modernized.  The  lobby  is  our  show- 
place  and  in  no  other  location  will  poor 
furniture  upholstery,  frayed  drapes,  or 
worn  carpeting  appear  to  greater  disad¬ 
vantage.  The  addition  of  a  floor  lamp,  a 
new  growing  plant,  bright  curtains  at  the 
windows,  anything  with  a  feminine  and 
domestic  touch  will  enhance  its  beauty. 

Much  thought  has  recently  been  given 
to  the  question  of  the  installation  of  au¬ 
tomatic  equipment  for  elevators.  I  believe 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  financial  sav¬ 
ings  to  be  gained  from  this  step.  Most 
certainly  this  equipment  is  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  thing  in  the  smaller  buildings,  say 
twelve  units  and  six  floors.  I  do  not  ad¬ 
vocate  the  conversion  of  a  present  manu¬ 
ally  controlled  system  in  a  building  larger 
than  the  example  I  have  mentioned.  Ten¬ 
ants  are  nervous  with  automatic  opera¬ 
tion,  are  easily  exasperated  by  delays  and 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  enjoy  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  afforded  by  the  operator’s 
presence.  The  psychological  fact  that  the 
automatic  cannot  say  “good  morning’’ 
really  means  something.  A  courteous, 
well-groomed  boy  constantly  on  the  job 
creates  “atmosphere”  without  which,  in 
any  large  building  we  are  lost. 

In  no  one  of  the  three  groups  discussed 
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have  I  touched  upon  the  question  of  elec¬ 
trical  refrigeration.  It  applies  only  to  the 
latter  two.  It  is  as  modern  as  is  today. 
Install  it  at  once  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so — individual  units  for  each  apart¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  multiple  system. 

Conclusion 

Up  to  here  we  have  covered  our  subject 
from  two  separate  points  of  view,  the  first 
being  purely  the  economic  aspect,  the  sec¬ 
ond  the  physical,  or  practical  application 
of  such  ideas.  The  first,  through  econom¬ 
ics,  answers  our  question  “Why?”,  the  sec¬ 
ond,  through  modernization,  answers 
“How?”.  But  after  all,  we  are  not  discus¬ 
sing  the  subject  of  economics  or  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  modernization  but  “The  Economics 
of  Modernization” — a  far  different  thing. 

Therefore,  it  might  now  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  both  phases  of  the  matter  at  the 
same  time,  ascertain  to  what  extent  they 
intertwine  and  dovetail  together,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  picture  the  economic  results  of 
the  adoption  of  these  theories  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  What  will  happen  when  we  do  all 
these  things  we  have  been  talking  about? 

Thinking  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  dollars  which  we  earlier  dis¬ 
cussed,  we  certainly  are  justified,  if  our 
assumptions  and  reasoning  be  correct,  in 
concluding  that  today’s  dollar  represents 
what  we  might  call  a  “spending  opportun¬ 
ity.”  Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  act,  to 
act  now,  with  present  monetary  purchas¬ 
ing  capacity.  But  we,  as  property  mana¬ 
gers,  are  not  concerned  with  only  the 
present.  We  are  to  be  managers  tomor¬ 
row  also  and  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to 
conserve  our  future  outgo  as  it  is  to  spend 
wisely  today. 

Let  us  carry  this  thought  but  one  step 
further  and  analyze  it  by  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample,  supplementing  it  with  plain  arith¬ 
metic.  Go  back  to  our  example  of  the  25% 
increase  in  prices.  Assume  we  borrow 


$1,000.00  to  make  a  capital  improvement 
and  for  the  use  of  our  money  we  pay  57o 
interest.  At  this  rate  we  will  have  to  in¬ 
crease  our  net  $129.50  a  year  to  liquidate 
this  added  indebtedness  in  ten  years.  As¬ 
sume  further,  that  in  five  years  from  now 
our  competitor  desires  to  make  the  same 
improvement.  This  will  cost  him  then 
$1,250.00  and  he,  in  a  less  fortunate  posi¬ 
tion,  will  have  to  increase  his  net  $162  00 
in  order  to  liquidate  his  debt  in  ten  years. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  our  competitor 
would  be  able  to  do  this  but  the  point  is 
that  if  he  could,  so  could  we.  Our  new  net 
is  now  $162.00  which  enables  us  to  pay  off 
our  indebtedness  in  seven  years  instead  of 
ten.  Thus  we  see  that  proverbially  pro¬ 
crastination  is  not  the  thief  of  time  alone ; 
it  has  added  dollars  to  its  loot. 

If  all  this  be  true,  if  today  we  face  our 
spending  opportunity,  if  economic  changes 
are  at  hand,  (the  thought  occurs  to  me  to 
eliminate  the  “ifs”)  then,  conversely, 
sound  reasoning  demands  that  we  con¬ 
serve  our  dollars  of  the  future  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  our  ability.  This  is  going  to  be  but 
good  business,  bearing  more  careful 
watching  than  ever  before.  They  will  not 
buy  as  much  as  now— of  this  we  may  be 
sure. 

These  facts  as  here  brought  out,  throw 
an  entirely  new  light  on  some  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  for  actual  modernization. 
Recall,  if  you  will,  our  discussion  of  tile. 
Not  only  is  now  the  time  to  buy  it,  but 
equally  important  is  the  fact  that  a  tiled 
wall  does  not  have  to  be  painted  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  have  wisely  spent  our  dollar  of 
today  and  we  have  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
served  our  low  value  dollar  of  tomorrow. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  canvas  walls. 

It  will  cost  money  to  put  them  on  now,  but 
the  wisdom  of  so  doing  will  be  doubly  dem¬ 
onstrable  as  time  goes  on.  By  the  same 
logic  the  waterproof  papered  bath  takes 
on  a  new  importance.  It  saves  in  the  fu-  I 
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ture  when  to  spend  will  avail  us  less. 

The  lowly  linoleum  on  the  floor  saves 
varnishing  and  reconditioning,  that  on  the 
wall  saves  painting.  It  too  has  fulfilled  a 
two-fold  purpose.  It  solves,  our  problem 
of  the  future,  its  own  of  the  present.  It 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  at  least  until  another  economic  cycle 
descends  upon  us.  Then  we  shall  need  both 
new  linoleum  and  new  economic  theories. 
This  is  something  for  the  office  boy  to 
worry  about. 


Our  problem  is  with  the  facts  as  we  find 
them  today,  and  here  have  been  given  the 
reasons,  the  time,  the  extent,  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  modernization,  and  “The  Econo¬ 
mics  of  Modernization.”  Our  plan  cannot 
help  but  receive  the  endorsement  of  the 
New  Deal.  With  the  execution  of  it  our 
problem  ceases.  From  this  point  we  dump 
it  into  the  lap  of  the  renting  agent  and  the 
salesman.  We  have  made  their  job  easier 
— we  have  fortified  the  economic  position 
of  the  owner.  May  they  all  do  well. 


♦  ♦  * 
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347 

295 

25 

5.50 

1,099 

26.8 

28.7 

South  Atlantic  . 

.  258 

236 

217 

18 

4.50 

949 

22.7 

29.7 

West  North  Central . 

.  351 

311 

277 

23 

4.40 

1,143 

24.2 

28.4 

East  South  Central . 

.  239 

190 

159 

13 

3.30 

779 

20.4 

38.1 

West  South  Central . 

.  321 

273 

236 

20 

4.70 

1,095 

21.6 

22.6 

Mountain  . 

.  324 

285 

252 

21 

5.30 

1,081 

23.3 

24.0 

Pacific  . 

.  344 

354 

257 

21 

5.20 

1,120 

22.9 

17.0 

THE  CITIES— 

NEW  ENGLAND.  Burlington,  Nashua,  Portland,  Providence,  Waterbury,  Worcester. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC:  Syracuse,  Trenton,  Williamsport,  Erie,  Binghamton. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL:  Cleveland,  Decatur,  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  Lansing,  Kenosha,  Racine. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC:  Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Wheeling,  Greensboro,  Columbia,  Charleston,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  Jacksonville. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL:  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis.  Des  Moines,  Fargo,  Sioux  Falls,  Lincoln,  Topeka,  Wichita,  Spring- 
field,  St.  Joseph. 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL:  Paducah,  Knoxville,  Birmingham,  Jackson. 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL:  Oklahoma  City,  Dallas,  Austin,  Wichita  Falls,  Baton  Rouge,  Shreveport,  Little  Rock. 
MOUNTAIN:  Butte,  Casper.  Boise,  Pueblo,  Albuquerque,  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake  City,  Reno. 

PACIFIC:  Portland,  Seattle.  San-  Diego,  Sacramento. 


Better  Lawns 

By  William  Beaudry 


OUR  casual  comment  about  the  “grass” 
indicates  that  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  distinction  that  exists  between 
the  terms  “grass”,  “lawn”,  and  “turf.” 
Specifically,  grass  is  “a  growth  of  green, 
hollow,  jointed  plants  with  spear-shaped 
leaves,  including  the  cereals  such  as  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  which  appears  annually.” 
With  this  definition  in  mind  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  we  have  so  many  “tempo¬ 
rary”  lawns. 

A  “lawn”  is  properly  defined  as  “a  thick 
covering  of  grass  kept  closely  mown.” 
Clearly  some  permanence  of  treatment  is 
implied  in  this  conception.  But  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “turf”  provides  an  even  more  accu¬ 
rate  description  of  a  permanent  lawn. 
“Turf  is  the  upper  stratum  of  earth  and 
vegetable  mold  filled  with  roots  of  grass 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  mat.” 

If  we  expect  to  have  only  a  plot  of 
‘  grass”  of  nondescript  appearance,  we 
can  not  create  a  “lawn.”  We  must  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  to  develop  a  lawn  of 
permanent  beauty  we  must  build  up  a 
“turf”  by  exercising  care  in  the  selection 
of  seed  and  by  maintaining  the  lawn 
through  consistent  care  year  after  year. 

Such  a  lawn,  increasing  in  attractive¬ 
ness  each  season,  is  a  real  asset  to  any 
building — an  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
property  just  as  a  row  of  fine  elms  in¬ 
creases  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  lawn  seed  is  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  item  to  be  considered  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  permanent  turf.  The  varieties  of 
permanent;  fine  grasses  available  for  this 
purpose  are  relatively  few.  The  best 
known  perennial  varieties  are :  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass,  Chewings’  Fescue,  and  Colon¬ 
ial  Bent.  A  combination  of  these  three  in 


varying  proportions  has  been  recognized 
as  the  finest  turf  mixture  in  America. 

The  “quick-effect”  or  annual  varieties 
such  as  Red  Top,  Annual  Blue  Grass,  Ital¬ 
ian  Rye,  and  White  Clover  are  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  perennials  in  higher-priced 
seed  mixtures ;  but  they  only  serve  to  adul¬ 
terate  the  perennials  without  adding  any 
particular  benefit. 

T  ABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  SEEDS  IN  ONE  POUND  OF  VARI¬ 
OUS  TURF  PLANTS 

Average  No.  of 

Name  of  Plant  Seeds  in  a  Pound 

Creeping  Bent  .  6,000,000 

Rhode  Island  Bent .  6,000,000 

Redtop  .  6,000,000 

Kentucky  Blue-grass .  2,400,000 

Chewings’  Fescue  .  500,000 

Italian  Rye-Grass .  270,000 

Perennial  Rye-Grass  .  300,000 

White  Clover .  750,000 

Perennials 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Bent  grasses 
have  6,000,000  seeds  to  each  pound;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass,  2,400,000;  and  Chew¬ 
ings’  Fescue,  500,000.  These  combined 
in  a  proportion  of  10-75-15,  result  in  21/2 
million  seed  to  the  pound — a  quantity  suf¬ 
ficient  to  sow  200  sq.  ft.  of  lawn  area.  This 
mixture  has  a  germination  of  75%.  On 
this  basis  we  can  expect  approximately 
1,800,000  plants  to  the  pound,  or  9,000  to 
the  sq.  ft. 

The  density  of  growth  resulting  from 
this  mixture  will  provide  a  foundation  for 
the  turf  or  permanent  lawn — a  field  of 
thousands  of  independent  plants  destined 
for  permanency  by  their  loss  of  single 
identity,  much  as  drops  of  water  are  lost 
in  a  larger  body  of  water. 

Chewings'  or  New  Zealand  Red  Fescue 
is  a  pure  variety  distinguished  by  its 
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dark  green  color,  entravaginal  branches, 
and  the  absence  of  creeping  rootstocks. 
This  grass  was  first  introduced  into  New 
Zealand  by  a  German  farmer  named 
Chewings  who  sold  his  first  harvested 
crop  about  1880.  It  is  used  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  because  it  is  so  adaptable  to  dry,  thin 
soil.  The  dark  green  strain  makes  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  beautiful  lawns.  In  well- 
cleaned  commercial  samples  there  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  weed  seeds. 

Rhode  Island  Bent  (Argostis  Vidgaris) 
is  the  most  abundant  turf  growing  on  well- 
drained  lands.  This  grass  is  quite  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  Creeping  Bent  except 
that  it  produces  only  short  stolons  or  run¬ 
ners.  It  is  a  grass  of  much  value  for  fine 
turf. 

Kentticky  Blue-Grass  (Poa  Pratensis) 
is  the  best  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States.  The  name  Blue-Grass  as 
applied  to  this  variety  is  an  unfortunate 
misnomer,  as  far  as  the  turf  is  concerned, 
as  it  is  a  deep,  vivid  green.  Kentucky 
Blue-Grass  is  unique  among  our  turf 
grasses  in  its  strong  predilection  for  lime¬ 
stone  soils,  as  well  as  neutral  and  slightly 
acid  soils. 

The  best  seed  weighs  twenty-eight 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  difference  in 
quality  of  seed  comes  principally  in  the 
cleaning;  for  instance,  a  bushel  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue-Grass  will  weigh  from  15  lbs. 
to  28  lbs.  depending  on  how  thoroughly  it 
is  cleaned.  A  pound  of  cheap  seed  is  much 
more  bulky  with  its  foreign  matter  and 
light  weed  seeds  than  a  pound  of  pure 
Blue-Grass. 

A  combination  of  these  three  grasses  in 
the  proper  proportions  results  in  a  sturdy 
mixture  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
varied  conditions  under  which  lawns  are 
developed  about  large  buildings.  Varia¬ 
tions  in  light,  shade,  wind,  moisture,  and 
drainage  of  soil  can  be  met  quite  ade¬ 
quately  with  such  a  mixture  because  of  the 


inherent  tendencies  of  each  grass.  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue-Grass  likes  both  acid  and 
alkaline  soil,  as  well  as  moisture.  Chew¬ 
ings’  Fescue  can  thrive  where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  thin  or  poor.  Rhode  Island  Bent 
is  included  for  its  affinity  for  neutral  or 
acid  soil,  and  its  ability  to  give  a  fine  tex¬ 
ture  to  a  mixture. 

Annuals 

The  annuals,  or  quick-effect  varieties, 
such  as  the  balance  listed  in  Table  I  above, 
are  not  favored  for  permanent  lawns. 
Such  seed  can  not  accomplish  more  than 
the  inherent  tendencies  of  each  type  will 
permit.  Temporarily  they  will  make  the 
surface  of  the  soil  green  but  they  make 
no  contribution  to  our  permanent  lawn. 
The  cheap  lawn  mixtures  usually  consist 
of  these  varieties. 

In  contrast  to  the  advantages  of  the 
perennials  discussed  above  the  annual 
grasses  have  distinct  disadvantages.  The 
habit  of  Timothy  and  the  different  rye 
grasses  is  to  grow  tall  and  upright.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  will  not  survive  even  one 
entire  season  when  mowed  for  lawn  pur¬ 
poses.  Red  Top  is  an  exception  and  grows 
low,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  weeds. 
White  Clover  is  considered  by  most  au¬ 
thorities  as  a  weed.  The  globular  leaves 
do  not  harmonize  with  other  bladed 
grasses.  It  maintains  its  fresh  green  foli¬ 
age  late  in  the  season,  but  when  it  dies  out 
during  the  winter  it  leaves  large  brown 
patches  which  are  difficult  to  eliminate  the 
following  spring. 

The  Soil 

Soil  in  general  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
finely  dissolved  mineral  and  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  is  a  storehouse  for  the  food  and 
water  so  necessary  to  plant  life.  Loam 
soil  provides  the  ideal  conditions  for  lawn 
culture,  but  most  soils  are  adaptable  when 
properly  treated  and  understood. 
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The  physical  make-up  of  soil  is  most 
important  for  the  chemistry  of  it  can  be 
readily  changed.  Simple  tests  can  be  made 
for  acidity  or  alkalinity,  and  lime  or  acid 
phosphate  added  as  required.  Rarely  is 
soil  so  decidedly  acid  or  alkaline  that  a 
mixture  of  high  grade  seed  will  not  find 
an  affinity  for  it. 

The  soil  should  be  treated  or  cultivated 
to  a  depth  of  4  in.  to  6  in.  by  stirring  in 
the  necessary  plant  food.  Aeration,  or  air 
circulation,  can  be  developed  by  working 
in  humus,  peat,  or  rotted  manure.  The 
surface  should  be  fine  loam  or  black  sandy 
soil. 

When  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  soil,  each 
is  a  minute  plant  surrounded  with  concen¬ 
trated  food.  Under  the  proper  conditions 
of  heat,  soil,  and  moisture,  germination 
takes  place.  At  this  stage  the  surface  soil 
must  be  kept  moist  because  the  roots  of 
the  young  plant  are  not  able  to  forage  for 
moisture  and  the  plant  will  die  as  soon  as 
the  surface  soil  becomes  dry.  Sometimes 
only  a  few  hours  of  drying  weather  will 
kill  young  plants. 

Fertilizers 

Each  seed  contains  sufficient  food  for 
the  small  plant  to  live  for  some  time  after 
the  foliage  is  noticeable.  Any  fertilizer, 
whether  organic  or  chemical,  that  fur¬ 
nishes  too  much  food  at  this  stage  will  kill 
these  small  plants.  For  this  reason  ex¬ 
treme  care  must  be  used  in  applying  ferti¬ 
lizers  before  seeding  time  or  while  the 
lawn  is  tender. 

Fertilizer  is  plant  food  which  should  be 
applied  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
chemical  content  of  the  soil.  It  can  be 
selected  to  neutralize  certain  soil  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  make  up  for  deficiencies. 
Table  II  lists  the  principal  plant  foods  and 
their  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  pot¬ 
ash  content. 


table  II 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  NITROGEN, 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  AND  POTASH  IN 
VARIOUS  FERTILIZERS 

Phosphoric 


Fertilizer 

Nitrogen 
Per  Cent 

Acid 

Per  Cent 

Potash 
Per  Cent 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  20 

Cottonseed-Meal  . . 

..  7 

1.5 

2 

Bone-meal-steamed 

..  2 

25 

Sheep  Manure  . . . . 

..  .95 

.35 

1 

Dried  Blood  . 

..  13 

1 

.8 

Tankage  . 

..  12 

1 

Muriate  of  Potash. 

44-57 

Sulphate  of  Potash .... 

47-52 

The  majority  of  authorities  consider  the 
organic  fertilizers  more  desirable  for 
lawns  in  the  long  run.  Others  prefer  the 
chemical  or  inorganic  fertilizers  such  as 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
and  many  advertised  brands  of  mixed 
fertilizers.  It  has  been  definitely  proven 
that  fertilizers  with  a  high  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent  do  more  harm  than  good,  even  on 
established  turfs. 

Weeds  and  Cutting 

Early  spring-  and  fall-lawns  avoid 
much  of  the  weed  difficulty,  while  late 
spring-  and  summer-lawns  may  be  attrac¬ 
tive,  but  they  usually  require  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  those  made  during  the  season 
that  is  more  favorable  to  the  grasses.  The 
weeds  germinate  much  later  than  grass 
where  both  are  exposed  to  the  elements  at 
the  same  time.  Lawns,  when  properly 
laid,  get  a  “head  start”  so  weeds  have  lit¬ 
tle  opportunity  unless  the  lawn  grasses  die 
out  or  are  so  feebly  rooted  that  they  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  weeds.  Most  weed 
seed  is  carried  in  the  soil  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  and  does  not  come  from  the 
grass  mixture  to  any  extent.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  start  the  lawn  early  be¬ 
fore  the  weeds  are  established. 

The  perennial  weeds  such  as  Dande¬ 
lion,  Plantain,  Yarrow,  and  Chick  weed 
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can  not  be  avoided  by  early  planting.  They 
must  be  physically  removed. 

Feebleness  or  dying  out  can  be  caused 
by  a  lack  of  proper  soil  moisture,  but  more 
often  it  is  caused  by  too  close  mowing.  No 
lawn  should  be  clipped  shorter  than  one 
and  one-half  inches — excepting  Creeping 
Bent.  A  plant  of  Kentucky  Blue-Grass  is 
like  a  miniature  tree;  and,  when  mowed 
too  close,  is  affected  much  as  a  tree  would 
be  if  the  trunk  were  clipped. 

Close-mowing  also  harms  the  grass 
roots.  Professor  C.  M.  Harrison,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  through  extensive 
research  has  established  the  fact  that  the 
root  depth  and  structure  is  dependent 
somewhat  on  the  grass  height.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  a  lawn  mower  that  mows  too 
close  does  more  harm  on  lawns  than  ferti¬ 
lizer  does  good. 

Lawn  culture  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  recent  years.  The  greatest 
medium  of  turf  research  is  the  “Greens 
Section”  of  the  U.  S.  Golf  Association, 
headed  by  Mr.  John  Monteith,  Jr.  The 
Association  has  established  experimental 
stations  at  Arlington,  near  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  at  Everett,  Illinois.  Other 
sources  of  authoritive  information  on  turf 
problems  are  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  several  State  Universities,  es¬ 
pecially  the  University  of  Ohio  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Professor  Harri¬ 
son  of  Chicago,  mentioned  previously,  has 
made  important  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  fertilizers  and 
mowing. 

The  Gardener 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  some 


one  individual  be  definitely  responsible  for 
the  lawn  and  that  he  appreciate  its  value. 
Very  few  buildings  employ  a  gardener  or 
caretaker  exclusively  for  the  maintenance 
of  grounds, — but  the  function  must  be 
performed.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
gardening  becomes  the  ■  responsibility  of 
the  janitor  or  engineer  as  another  of  his 
multitudinous  duties.  His  work  in  this 
field  ordinarily  has  been  carried  on  with¬ 
out  any  particular  guidance  from  the  man¬ 
agement.  The  slip-shod  methods  of  main¬ 
tenance  which  are  so  common  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  policy. 

Lawns  very  frequently  must  be  cared 
for  after  the  janitor’s  normal  working 
hours.  Unless  he  has  an  interest  and  per¬ 
sonal  pride  in  the  results  he  achieves  with 
the  lawn,  the  tedious  watering,  mowing, 
edging,  and  patching  is  drudgery  indeed. 
If  the  manager  will  furnish  a  good  grade 
of  seed  in  adequate  quantities  for  the  lawn 
area,  and  proper  materials  to  care  for  it, 
the  gardener  will  feel  that  the  lawn  is 
worthy  of  the  necessary  continuous  up¬ 
keep.  The  combined  cost  of  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  about  31/2%  of  the  cost  of  labor 
devoted  to  maintenance  per  year,— on  a 
basis  of  50c  per  hour.  Therefore,  both  the 
seed  and  fertilizer  which  constitute  the 
initial  cost  of  a  permanent  lawn  are  a  rel¬ 
atively  negligible  item  of  expense  com¬ 
pared  with  thp  cost  of  the  labor  expended 
in  its  development.  The  economy  of  qual¬ 
ity  materials  for  the  initial  installation  is 
evident  when  an  equivalent  amount  of 
labor  will  result  in  a  satisfactory,  perma¬ 
nent  lawn — one  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
gardener,  the  manager,  and  the  tenant. 


Window  Treatment  and  Its  Cost 

By  Everett  S.  Cason 


Window  treatment  in  the  United 
States  has  followed  a  different 
trend  from  that  in  Europe,  al¬ 
though  its  early  development  was  similar. 
The  starting  point  was  a  double  shutter  of 
solid  wood  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the 
window.  Later  the  outside  shutters  were 
made  either  solid  or  slatted  and  inside 
shutters  were  often  added.  These  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  panels  either  solid  or  slatted, 
on  each  side  of  the  window,  which  could  be 
latched  together  in  the  middle  or  folded 
back  against  the  wall  when  not  in  use. 

When  shades  were  first  introduced  into 
this  country  they  were  of  clumsy  construc¬ 
tion  and  were  not  generally  popular.  Paper 
material  was  use  for  the  first  popular 
shades.  Wooden  slats  with  a  hook  on  each 
were  glued  horizontally  across  the  shade  at 
intervals.  On  the  bottom  slat  was  an  eye 
which  enabled  the  shade  to  be  looped  up  at 
various  levels.  When  hooked  at  the  top, 
the  shade  cleared  the  lower  half  of  the 
window  and  was  doubled  across  the  upper 
half.  As  they  were  made  mostly  of  dark 
blues  and  greens  the  effect  produced  in  the 
room  was  one  of  twilight  gloom. 

The  first  roller  for  shades  was  also  a 
clumsy  affair.  A  solid  piece  of  wood  had 
a  grooved  pulley  at  one  end  and  fitted  tight 
into  a  bracket.  By  means  of  an  endless 
cord  around  the  pulley  the  shade  could  be 
raised  and  lowered.  Paper  was  used  in 
these  shades  also. 

Modern  shade  development  in  this  coun¬ 
try  quickly  followed  the  invention  of  the 
Hartshorn  self-acting  spring  roller.  With 
this  roller  came  the  need  of  stronger  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  shade.  This  was  first  im¬ 
ported  from  England, — then,  with  the 


growth  of  our  own  industries,  became  a 
home  made  product. 

In  Europe,  window  shades  have  never 
had  much  vogue.  Shutters,  draw  curtains, 
and  Venetian  blinds  are  preferred.  Of 
these  three  only  the  latter  can  bring  about 
any  convenient  diffusion  and  control  of 
air  and  light.  Medical  research  has  in¬ 
formed  us  of  the  value  of  diffused  light 
which  has  received  its  latest  development 
in  the  idea  of  indirect  lighting. 

Light  is  not  only  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world,  it  is  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  eye.  The  first  unconscious 
glance  into  a  room  is  not  directed  to  walls, 
floor,  or  electric  fixtures,  but  to  the  space 
of  light,  the  window.  Even  if  there  is  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  room,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  window  will  still  draw  that  first  quick 
look. 

For  the  property  manager  offering  offi¬ 
ces  or  apartments,  whether  furnished  or 
unfurnished,  this  psychological  fact  exists 
to  be  advantageously  used.  From  that 
glance  the  prospective  tenant  receives  an 
impression,  it  may  be  a  strong  impression, 
and  it  is  important  that  it  shall  be  pleas¬ 
ing  enough,  to  make  him  turn  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  room  with  favorable 
curiosity. 

What  the  architect  or  contractor  may 
have  done,  or  left  undone,  to  make  the  win¬ 
dows  of  your  building  as  pleasing  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  not  our  present  problem.  There  is 
also  the  elementary  point  of  glass  kept  in 
spotless,  shining  cleanliness  which  we  will 
take  for  granted  as  part  of  your  orderly 
routine.  We  are  concerned  with  what  you 
may  do  when  the  problem  becomes  one  of 
shades  and  blinds,  or  perhaps  of  shades  or 
blinds,  in  a  building  either  old  or  new. 
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For  many  buildings,  of  course,  there 
will  be  no  choice  between  shades  or  blinds. 
The  latter  are  still  regarded  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  as  a  fad  and  their  initial  cost  excludes 
them  from  consideration  for  apartments 
or  commercial  buildings  in  the  lower  rent 
class.  They  have  distinct  advantages,  how¬ 
ever,  both  decorative  and  economic,  in 
their  proper  place. 

If  the  manager  has  inherited  a  property 
which  has  passed  through  receivership  he 
may  find  among  the  various  kinds  of  grief 
poor  equipment  in  the  window  shades. 
Many  builders  of  the  boom  era  found  their 
budgets  so  greatly  exceeded  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  fixtures  that  the  shade 
contract,  usually  the  last  to  be  let,  was 
given  regardless  of  any  consideration  but 
price.  Even  today  architects  and  con¬ 
tractors  often  drop  the  guard  of  their  vigi¬ 
lance  when  it  comes  to  window  treatment 
and  the  quality  of  shades.  They  are  apt  to 
consider  about  the  latter  that  if  price  and 
color  are  right  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
When  shades  are  new  they  all  look  fairly 
well  and  are  in  effect  deceptive  to  the  eye 
not  trained  to  look  for  quality,  washabil- 
ity,  durability.  The  task  of  correcting  the 
mistaken  choice  of  these  original  buyers 
is  now  put  up  to  the  property  managers. 
We  all  know  what  that  means. 

There  has  never  been  any  specified 
standard  for  window  shades.  The  new  type 
of  property  management  which  has  war¬ 
rantable  claim  to  the  title  of  scientific 
management  because  of  its  continuous  ef¬ 
fort  to  seek  out  and  make  use  of  the  min¬ 
utiae  of  each  phase  of  this  many-sided 
subject,  has  already  assembled  and  tabu¬ 
lated  more  facts  than  were  ever  gathered 
together  before  for  the  guidance  of  prop¬ 
erty  managers  in  the  matter  of  shades. 
Among  the  pressing  problems  the  question 
of  shades  used  to  be  considered  small,  al¬ 
most  negligible.  Now,  no  problem  is  neg¬ 


ligible,  no  expense  item  too  small  for  care¬ 
ful  study. 

And  while  this  business  of  window 
shades  is  one  of  the  manager’s  minor  prob¬ 
lems  it  is  more  continuous  than  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  and  it  is  often  vexatious.  Pre¬ 
sumably  a  seasonal  affair  disposed  of  in 
the  spring  and  fall  renting,  it  has  a  way  of 
cropping  up  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  boom  days,  the  old  days  that  we 
are  apt  to  call  good  because  they  have  al¬ 
ready  attained  the  glamour  of  the  past,  the 
manager  put  his  problem  up  to  the  shade 
service  company  and  thought  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  neatly.  When  shades  became 
torn  or  soiled  he  sent  them  to  this  com¬ 
pany  and  accepted  their  judgment  on  re¬ 
placements;  when  he  needed  new  shades, 
or  he  was  told  he  needed  new  shades,  he 
sent  in  a  repeat  order  for  the  same  stock. 
The  exigencies  of  these  times  call  for  more 
finesse  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  and 
replacing  equipment  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  misunder¬ 
standing  in  the  above  statement.  It  is  not 
meant  as  a  reflection  in  any  way  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  usefulness  of  the  shade  servic¬ 
ing  companies  which  have  given  valuable 
cooperation.  They  are  doing  a  better  job 
than  ever  before,  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
The  point  is  that  the  manager  must  not 
delegate  his  thinking  or  his  judgment  any¬ 
where  along  the  line  of  his  building’s  in¬ 
terests  and  must  now  add  one  more  bit  of 
technical  knowledge  to  the  proverbial  store 
at  his  fingertips. 

Shade  Cloths 

To  get  a  working  knowledge  of  shade 
cloth  the  main  facts  of  the  manufacturing 
process  must  be  understood.  Then  the 
samples  of  the  various  cloths  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  shade  companies  can  be 
studied  and  compared  intelligently. 
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As  its  name  indicates,  shade  cloth  is 
composed  of  a  woven  cotton  fabric.  These 
fabrics  vary  in  weight  and  strength  of 
threads,  in  the  thread  count  per  square 
inch,  and  in  the  tensile  strength  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  Various  compounds  of  clay, 
paint,  and  oil  are  used  as  finishes.  The 
newest  and  most  scientific  finish  is  called 
Pyroxylin  and  is  used  in  the  highest  grades 
of  shade  cloth.  A  thread  count  of  48 
threads  to  the  inch  each  way,  or  as  it  is 
known  in  the  trade,  48  square,  is  a  low 
count  and  means  a  cheap  base  fabric.  A 
count  of  60  square  indicates  a  good  base. 
Weight  also  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  for  two  pieces  of  cloth  may  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thread  count  and  the  weight 
of  one  may  be  double  that  of  the  other.  In 
all  but  the  Pyroxylin  cloth  the  better  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  heavier  in  weight. 

Commercial  shade  cloth  comes  under 
three  general  classifications  distinguished 
by  surfacing  treatment :  (1)  Painted,  (2) 
Hollands,  (3)  Pyroxylin. 

Painted  Shade  Cloth 

In  the  painted  class  there  are  four  price 
grades :  Water  Color,  Machine  Oil  Opaque, 
Hand  Made  Oil  Opaque,  Cambric  or  Tint 
Cloth.  Water  Color  is  made  on  a  cheap 
muslin  base  like  cheesecloth  and  is  filled 
with  a  compound  of- clay,  cheap  starch,  and 
water  coloring.  Its  weight  is  about  eight 
yards  to  the  pound.  The  filler  or  coating 
is  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  This 
surfacing  dries  out  and  cracks  off  more 
quickly  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
grades.  In  the  trade  this  is  known  as  a 
one-year  article.  It  can  never  be  washed, 
but  if  not  too  worn  or  torn  can  be  reversed 
with  the  soiled  portion  on  top.  Machine 
Oil  Opaque  has  a  slightly  better  muslin 
base,  a  thread  count  about  48  square,  and 
weighs  between  6  and  7  yards  to  the 
pound.  The  coating  compound  is  improved 


by  the  use  of  linseed  oil.  This  is  a  better 
product  than  water  color  and  more  serv¬ 
iceable.  Hand  Made  Oil  Opaque  has  a  good 
grade  of  muslin  fabric,  a  thread  count  of 
about  56  X  60  and  a  weight  of  5  to  6  yards 
to  the  pound.  For  filler  it  has  a  glue  siz¬ 
ing  to  which  paint  is  applied  by  hand  as  a 
top  coat.  This  article  will  clean  more 
easily  but  it  will  probably  need  reversing 
also — a  shade  only  has  two  ends !  Cambric 
or  Tint  Cloth  is  the  best  of  the  painted 
cloth  line.  It  is  made  with  a  good  muslin 
base,  has  a  thread  count  of  approximately 
72  X  80,  it  is  glue  sized  and  coated  with  lin¬ 
seed  oil  paint.  The  paint  coating,  which 
is  also  applied  by  hand,  differs  from  that 
used  for  Hand  Made  Oil  Opaque  in  that 
the  paint  is  more  thinly  applied  in  the  case 
of  the  better  grade  of  material.  Just 
enough  paint  is  used  to  attain  the  desired 
color  effect  or  tint.  When  less  paint  is 
used  the  cloth  has  greater  resistance  to 
cracking  and  pinholing;  its  washability 
and  durability  is  often  several  times  that 
of  the  cheaper  grades.  It  is  frequently 
called  a  five  year  shade  cloth — a  statement 
which  would  probably  need  the  qualifying 
addition,  that  depends ! 

Holland  Cloth 

Holland  cloth  is  made  by  a  different 
process  from  the  methods  used  to  make 
painted  ■  cloth.  The  cotton  base  fabric  is 
first  dyed,  then  the  starch  and  flour  com¬ 
pound  is  pressed  into  it  by  means  of 
squeeze  rolls.  In  the  final  process  known  j 
as  calendering  the  material  is  run  through 
a  hot-press  which  is  designed  to  give  a 
high  gloss  or  a  dull  flat  finish  as  required. 
Hollands  are  made  in  three  price  grades: 
Flat  Finish,  Dead  Finish,  High  Grade. 
Flat  Finish  is  made  with  a  low  count,  light 
weight  cotton  base,  about  48  square  thread 
count.  A  cheap  filler  compound  is  used. 
Dead  Finish  has  a  little  better  base,  about 
60  square  thread  count  and  is  coated  with 
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a  slightly  better  filler.  High  Grade  Hol¬ 
lands  has  a  substantial  cotton  base  with 
the  best  starches  for  filling.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  when  new  is  excellent  and  it  can  be 
cleaned  by  the  service  companies  by  a 
process  of  washing  out  the  starch  filler 
and  resizing.  Shades  made  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  however,  are  practically  certain  to 
shrink  in  this  process  and  the  cleaners’ 
attempt  to  stretch  them  results  in  frayed 
edges  which  must  be  trimmed.  Then  you 
have  a  shade  which  is  too  narrow  for  its 
roller  and  for  the  window  it  is  intended  to 
cover.  This  fault  limits  the  serviceability 
of  Hollands. 

Pyroxylin  Cloth 

This  type  of  shade  cloth  represents  the 
most  recent  efforts  to  improve  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  this  widely  used  article.  It  was 
developed  from  scientific  research  and  it  is 
one  more  among  the  myriad  proofs  of  the 
value  of  the  laboratory  to  modern  indus¬ 
try.  The  commercial  methods  of  the  era 
1925-29  did  not  encourage  improvement  in 
the  product  itself.  The  great  idea  was 
speed  and  volume  of  production.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  the  shade  business 
where  the  trend  turned  toward  quick  turn¬ 
over  of  cheaper  material  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  pace.  It  was  difficult  for  Pyroxy¬ 
lin,  a  new  product  at  that  time,  to  compete 
with  cheaper  lines  in  such  a  race,  where 
quantity  and  price  was  the  goal  rather 
than  quality.  Improved  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  have  brought  the  price  of  this  cloth 
within  the  present  competitive  range.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  now  looking  for  a  little  more  for 
their  money  and  quick  turnover  has  been 
found  not  always  the  best  policy  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Pyroxylin  cloth  is  manufactured  by  sev¬ 
eral  companies  under  various  trade  names. 
In  general  it  has  a  cotton  base  of  68  square 
and  a  weight  of  4^^  yards  to  the  pound. 
One  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  cloth  de¬ 


scribes  it  in  this  fashion :  “Pyroxylin  is  a 
treated  cotton  reduced  to  a  jelly  mass.  It 
is  mixed  with  pigments  and  impregnated 
into  the  woven  cloth  by  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess.  This  impregnation  of  the  woven  base 
with  the  liquid  cotton  composition  makes 
it  an  integral  unit.”  Another  enthusiast 
for  this  new  cloth  states:  “Because  Py¬ 
roxylin  and  the  base  fabric  are  both  cotton 
they  have  a  high  degree  of  affinity  for  each 
other.  The  Pyroxylin,  instead  of  becoming 
simply  a  coating  which  overlays  the  fabric, 
anchors  itself  firmly  to  each  individual 
thread  in  the  cotton.  Pyroxylin  is  one  of 
the  most  wear-and-weather-resistant  sub¬ 
stances  discovered  by  modern  science.” 

It  is  claimed  for  Pyroxylin  shades  that 
they  can  be  cleaned,  that  is  washed  by  soap 
and  water,  as  many  as  ten  times.  This 
would  give  them  a  ten  year  serviceability, 
or  double  that  of  the  best  shades  in  the 
other  lines.  Here  again  much  depends  on 
usage. 

In  property  management,  as  in  other 
kinds  of  business,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  temporary  expedients  are  necessary. 
The  cheaper  shade  cloths  will  probably  al¬ 
ways  have  their  usefulness  in  certain  types 
of  low  rent  buildings.  But  wherever  the 
rent  income  justifies  planning  improve¬ 
ments  for  longer  periods  ahead  and  also 
wherever  improvements  can  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  rent  income  the  better  products  will 
be  found  to  pay  their  own  way.  A  washed 
window  shade  of  good  color  and  quality 
presents  a  better  appearance  than  a  new 
cheap  one.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  shade  cloth  is  worth  just  about  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

In  the  Chicago  market  the  first  cost  to 
the  quantity  buyer  of  each  type  of  shade, 
standard  size  36"  x  5'  is  about  as  follows: 

PAINTED 

Machine  Hand 

Water  Made  Made  Tint 

Colors  Opaque  Opaque  Cloth 

35c-50c  50c-75c  75c-90c  $1.10-1125 
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HOLLANDS 

Flat  Finish  Dull  Finish  High  Grade 

40c-50c  50c-75c  75c-|1.00 


PYROXYLIN 

11.10-11.25 

Breakdown  Cost  of  New  Shade 


Machine 

Oil 

Opaque 

Cloth,  36"x69" . $0.40 

Hand 

Made 

Opaque 

$0.59 

Pyro¬ 

xylin 

$0.83 

Roller  . 

. 17 

.17 

.17 

Pull  cord  . . 

. 03 

.03 

.03 

Slat,  eyelet, 
paper,  etc. 

staples, 
. 02 

.02 

.02 

Labor  . 

. 10 

.10 

.10 

Shop  profit  . 

. 08 

.09 

.10 

$0.80 

$1.00 

$1.25 

Servicing  Your  Own  Shades 

An  effective  way  to  reduce  maintenance 
costs  in  the  shade  department  has  been 
found  to  be  the  salvaging  of  shade  cloth. 
Half  the  original  cost  of  the  shade  is  the 
price  of  new  cloth.  This  shows  that  wast¬ 
age  in  cloth  adds  cost  up  quickly.  But  if 
the  use  of  this  material  is  intelligently  su¬ 
pervised,  if  it  is  carefully  washed,  re¬ 
versed,  and  re-cut  for  smaller  windows  it 
is  surprising  how  quickly  these  costs  drop. 
To  do  this  work,  some  buildings  have  es¬ 
tablished  their  own  shops  with  a  general 
maintenance  man  in  charge.  With  the 
equipment  at  hand  it  was  found  that  they 
could  make  up  their  own  new  shades  at  a 
cost  substantially  lower  than  the  market 
price.  The  operation  of  one  such  shop 
proved  very  successful  in  1934.  Its  method 
and  findings  are  set  forth  briefly. 

To  do  this  work  profitably  the  servicing 
of  a  minimum  of  500  shades  is  required. 
Above  that  number  the  profit  ratio  in¬ 
creases.  The  necessary  shop  equipment  is: 

2  rooms,  average  size.  (This  shop  uses  base¬ 
ment  rooms  cut  out  of  locker  and  laundry 
space.) 

1  Heavy  duty  sewing  machine,  machine 


and  motor  . $100.00 

1  Cutting  and  sewing  table  apr .  20.00 


2  Zinc  covered  tables  for  washing 

shades  .  30.00 

Drying  racks  .  15.00 

1  Stapling  machine  and  staples .  7.00 

1  Punch  and  rivet  crimper  and  supply  of 

rivets  .  3.50 

Creasing  stick  . 50 


Tables,  racks,  etc.,  in  this  shop  were 
made  by  the  maintenance  man  on  his  regu¬ 
lar  time. 

Cutting  Table.  This  table  is  constructed 
of  wood  and  is  4'  x  8'.  One  end  and  side 
accurately  squared  with  each  other.  There 
is  a  cutting  slot  along  this  end  and  side. 
The  other  end  is  squared  with  the  cutting 
side,  and  has  a  bumper  set  at  right  angle 
to  the  side  cutting  slot.  A  rack  is  fast¬ 
ened  under  the  table,  at  the  cutting  slot 
end,  to  support  the  roll  of  shade  cloth. 

Washing  Tables.  Constructed  of  wood 
4'  X  8'  and  covered  with  zinc.  There  is  a 
1"  high  band  around  the  table  to  hold  the 
water.  The  table  is  pitched  so  that  water 
drains  to  one  corner.  Locate  at  a  point 
where  both  hot  and  cold  water  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  arrange  a  short  length  of  hose 
with  nozzle  for  flushing. 

Drying  Racks.  These  are  light  wooden 
poles  X  1".  The  length  is  determined  by 
the  width  of  the  widest  shade  used.  These 
poles  are  set  in  notches  2V^"  apart,  in  sub¬ 
stantial  supporting  frames.  They  are  re¬ 
movable  to  facilitate  putting  up  and  tak¬ 
ing  down  the  shades. 

Creasing  Stick.  Constructed  of  wood 
and  used  to  crease  the  cloth  at  the  proper 
width  to  receive  the  botton  slat. 

Making  a  New  Shade 

The  first  thing  to  learn  in  handling 
shade  cloth  either  new  or  old,  is  that  it 
must  be  kept  rolled  up  as  much  as  possible. 
The  cloth  comes  in  rolls  approximately  60 
yards  to  the  roll.  A  1"  iron  pipe  is  in¬ 
serted  through  the  hole  in  the  roll,  and 
hooked  up  on  brackets  under  the  table.  The 
cloth  is  unrolled  and  drawn  over  the  cut- 
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ting  end  of  the  table  to  a  point  marking 
the  desired  length  of  shade.  Square  up  the 
cloth  along  the  side  cutting  slot  and  cut  off 
along  the  end  cutting  slot.  This  first  oper¬ 
ation  must  be  done  accurately  in  order  to 
make  the  shade  hang  straight.  If  a  shade 
is  required  narrower  than  the  cloth,  mark 
the  required  width  and  place  these  marks 
over  the  side  cutting  slot  and  cut.  Crease 
the  slat  hem  and  sew.  The  sewing  machine 
is  placed  at  the  cutting  end  of  the  table. 
Roll  up  the  cloth  before  sewing  the  hem. 
Insert  the  slat,  punch  hole  at  center,  insert 
eyelet  and  crimp.  Insert  pull  cord  through 
eyelet  and  loop.  Rollers  come  in  standard 
length  and  are  sawed  off  to  the  required 
length  and  end  pin  driven  in  place.  Stap¬ 
ling  the  shade  to  the  roller  requires  care 
and  precision  or  the  results  will  be  a  shade 
that  does  not  hang  straight.  Lay  cloth  flat 
on  the  table  with  side  along  cutting  slot. 
Put  the  cloth  under  and  around  the  roller 
which  must  be  placed  with  the  spring  end 
toward  the  side  cutting  slot.  Hold  roller 
snug  against  bumper,  fit  cloth  around 
roller  with  side  of  shade  straight  with  side 
cutting  slot,  then  staple  cloth  to  roller.  Roll 
up  shade  and  wrap  in  paper  to  prevent 
finger  marking.  This  has  been  found  nec¬ 
essary  whether  the  shade  is  to  be  put  in 
the  supply  room  for  future  use  or  hung  at 
a  window  in  a  few  minutes.  If  shades  are 
fastened  together  in  bundles  they  must  not 
be  tied  with  a  string  as  it  will  break  or 
crack  the  cloth.  Strips  of  the  flat  shade 
material  (waste  pieces)  are  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Washing  Shades 

Inspection  of  the  shades  brought  in  for 
cleaning  is  the  first  step  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  cutting  costs.  Inspect  the  old 
shade  by  unrolling  a  bit  at  a  time,  holding 
it  up  to  the  light.  Roll  it  up  as  fast  as  you 
unroll  it,  on  its  own  slat.  If  the  cloth  is 


badly  cracked  and  pinholed  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  you  can  do  with  it.  Strip  the  cloth 
from  the  roller.  Inspect  the  spring  end  of 
the  roller  to  see  that  the  spring  and  dogs 
work  properly.  If  the  dogs  do  not  catch  it 
is  usually  because  lint  prevents  them 
from  falling  into  place.  Hold  in  the  flame 
of  a  match  or  candle  and  burn  off.  If  this 
does  not  make  them  work,  throw  the  roller 
away.  Good  rollers  are  placed  in  stock  for 
future  use.  If  both  cloth  and  roller  are 
good,  roll  the  shade  out  flat  on  washing 
table  No.  1.  In  the  case  of  painted  cloth 
it  has  been  found  that  an  emulsifying 
cleaning  solution  will  remove  the  dirt  from 
the  surface  of  the  cloth  with  the  least 
amount  of  abrasion.  Do  not  use  such  a  so¬ 
lution  on  Pyroxylin  cloth.  Use  only  soap 
and  water  on  this  cloth  as  the  oil  base  of 
the  emulsifying  solution  will  stain  the 
cloth.  The  scrubbing  and  cleaning  proc¬ 
ess  is  done  on  the  first  table.  The  shade  is; 
rolled  up  loosely  and  unrolled  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  table.  Use  warm  but  not  too  hot  water 
and  by  means  of  the  hose,  flush  the  shade 
thoroughly  on  both  sides.  Roll  up  loosely 
and  hang  on  the  drying  rack.  This  is  done 
by  laying  the  roller  over  the  W  x  1"  poles. 
Allow  the  shade  to  hang  free.  Pull  cloth  out 
smooth  and  straight.  Cloth  usually  dries 
in  four  to  five  hours.  Shade  is  taken  down 
when  dry,  rolled  up,  and  wrapped  in 
paper. 

Greater  understanding  of  the  value  of 
light  to  human  health  has  changed  the 
vogue  regarding  the  color  of  shades.  The 
dark  greens,  browns,  and  blues  of  even  a 
few  years  ago  have  been  supplanted  by 
lighter,  softer  tints  which  achieve  for  the 
room  a  decided  improvement  in  cheer  and 
attractiveness.  Where  two-faced  shades 
are  used  the  result  may  be  pleasing  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  pursuance  of  a  color 
scheme,  but  it  is  inevitably  darkening. 
Sometimes  two  shades  are  used,  especially 
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in  bed  rooms,  a  light  one  and  a  darker  one 
more  effectively  to  shut  out  daylight  glare. 

In  matters  of  finish  and  methods  of 
hanging  shades  precedent  and  custom  vary 
in  certain  localities.  In  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  almost  every 
shade  is  side-hemmed.  The  idea  probably 
originated  as  a  protection  against  fraying 
of  the  edges,  but  it  has  taken  hold  as  a 
style  factor.  In  New  England  shades  are 
hung  in  a  manner  called  “Sash  Run” 
which  necessitates  reversing  the  usual 
hanging  of  the  roller,  putting  the  spring 
end  to  the  right  and  the  pin  end  to  the  left. 
This  makes  the  shade  cloth  flow  over  the 
top  of  the  roller  and  around.  In  the  New 
York  City  and  Chicago  territories  the 
brackets  are  usually  fastened  on  the  stop 
bead  and  are  called  “Inside  Brackets.”  In 
other  sections  they  are  put  on  the  face  of 
the  mullion  and  are  described  as  “Outside 
Brackets.” 

The  generally  accepted  method  of  hang¬ 
ing  a  shade  is  known  as  “Top  Down.”  A 
second  shade  may  be  hung  at  the  center, 
both  pulling  down.  There  is  also  the 
method  called  “Bottom  Up,”  where  the 
shade  is  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  is  raised  by  a  cord  running 
through  a  “Stop”  pulley  fastened  at  the 
top  of  the  window.  Another  variation  has 
a  knot  placed  so  that  the  shade  can  be 
pulled  only  half  way  up  and  a  second 
shade  is  installed  at  the  top  to  pull  “top 
down,”  to  cover  the  upper  half.  When  two 
shades  are  desired  in  offices  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  hung  at  the  center  of  the  window,  one 
to  pull  up,  the  other  to  pull  down;  in 
homes  or  apartments  both  are  usually 
hung  to  pull  “top  down.” 

The  window  shade  accomplishes  its  pur¬ 
poses  of  insuring  privacy  and  diffusing,  or 
when  desired,  excluding  the  light  in  a  most 
economical  manner.  At  best  it  is  not  in 
itself  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  if  properly 
chosen  and  well  cared  for  it  is  a  neat  and 


serviceable  article  which  is  likely  to  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time  and  one  which  no 
property  manager  can  afford  to  neglect. 

Venetian  Blinds 

The  past  century  has  seen  brief  periods 
of  popularity  in  our  country  for  this  type 
of  window  treatment  come  and  go.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Victorian  era  Venetian  blinds  were 
widely  used  in  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do 
in  England  and  Scotland.  They  had  a  con¬ 
temporary  but  not  widely  spread  vogue  in 
America.  Many  of  us  remember  the  pon¬ 
derous  green  Venetian  blinds  in  the  parlor 
of  our  childhood;  dark,  imposing  affairs 
with  long,  heavy  cords  and  massive  tassels 
which  on  no  account  could  be  played  with 
by  childish  hands.  They  added  to  our  list 
of  inhibitions  and  prohibitions  with  that 
inevitable  “Don’t  touch!”  But  they  were 
always  impressive;  we  never  forgot  them. 

This  characteristic  impressiveness  has 
been  seized  upon  and  employed  advantag¬ 
eously  by  intelligent  industrialists.  The 
use  of  Venetian  blinds  has  been  increased 
vastly  in  the  last  ten  years  by  speedily 
achieved  improvements  in  design,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  merchandising.  Anyone  who 
visited  the  Century  of  Progress  Fair  in 
Chicago  and  went  through  the  modern 
homes  group  will  remember  the  extensive 
and  effective  manner  in  which  Venetian 
blinds  were  featured.  They  slip  into  the 
modern  scheme  of  decoration  with  the  con¬ 
vincing  facility  of  things  that  belong. 
They  can  be  made  to  match  or  tone  in  with 
the  whites  and  soft  pastel  shades  now  so 
widely  used  and  their  definite  horizontal 
lines  increase  the  effectiveness  of  modern 
furniture  and  give  it  a  background  of  dis¬ 
tinct  atmosphere  and  character.  These 
blinds  are  not  limited  however  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  style  or  period,  but  have  an  excep¬ 
tional  adaptability  in  decorative  use.  They 
are  quite  as  excellent  in  the  office  as  in  the 
apartment  or  home. 
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[The  practicability  of  Venetian  blinds  is 
excellent.  They  accomplish  the  twofold 
duty  of  window  shades  in  diffusing  the 
t  light  and  securing  privacy,  while  permit¬ 
ting  greater  freedom  in  the  control  of  light 
and  air.  This  factor  has  caused  their  wide 
use  in  warm  countries.  South  America  is 
especially  partial  to  Venetian  blinds.  The 
latest  improvements  in  blinds  permit  the 
!  slats  to  be  tilted  to  catch  the  varying  wind 
■  drift  and  angles  of  light.  Slats  may  be 
*  raised  or  lowered  to  deflect  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  thus  giving  much  the  effect  of  indi- 

Irect  lighting. 

From  an  economy  standpoint  there  are 
several  ways  of  considering  blinds.  The 

(first  cost  is  high,  from  four  to  five  times 
the  cost  of  the  most  expensive  shade  and 
I  up.  From  the  price  angle  even  the  cheaper 
grades  cannot  compete  fairly  with  shades, 
j  For  low  priced  offices  and  apartments  Ven- 
i  etian  blinds  are  simply  out,  although  im- 
i  proved  methods  are  continually  widening 
i  their  popularity  and  use.  For  buildings  in 
the  higher  rent  zones,  however,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  Venetian  blinds 
on  the  side  of  economy.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  first  cost  can  be  spread  over  a  surpris¬ 
ing  period  of  years.  There  is  little  to  wear 
out  or  break  in  a  well-made  blind  so  that 
with  any  sort  of  proper  care  in  cleaning 
!  and  daily  use  its  maintenance  is  practi¬ 
cally  negligible.  The  cheaper  article  is 
brush  painted  and  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
catch  the  dust ;  but  in  the  more  expensive 
blind  the  slats  made  of  carefully  cured 
i  wood  and  given  a  soft  paint  finish  make  it 
'  as  dust-resistant  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
I  object  so  exposed  in  continuous  usefulness 
I  to  be.  The  blinds  can  be  closed  while  they 
j  are  being  dusted  or  cleaned  so  they  present 
(  a  flat  surface  which  can  be  wiped  quickly 
i  and  easily.  The  improved  types  of  brack- 
f  ets  make  removing  the  blinds  an  operation 
I  as  simple  as  taking  down  shades.  A 


broken  slat  may  be  replaced  at  small  cost, 
from  fifteen  cents  up,  depending  on  the 
finish.  It  also  makes  for  economy  that 
Venetian  blinds  can  be  effectively  used 
with  a  small  cornice  and  drapes,  entirely 
without  glass  curtains.  This  form  of  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  used  in  commercial  buildings 
and  apartments,  for  porches,  bathrooms, 
and  sunrooms,  or  wherever  the  decorative 
scheme  permits.  Their  greatest  economy 
appeal  however  is  the  length  of  their  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  main¬ 
tenance  costs,  an  appeal  decidedly  worth 
considering  in  the  proper  place. 

The  first  cost  for  the  average  size  win¬ 
dow  which  usually  contains  15  square  feet 
is  from  45  cents  to  60  cents  per  square 
foot.  Some  companies  make  an  installa¬ 
tion  charge.  It  is  generally  $1.50  for  the 
first  blind  and  75  cents  for  each  addi¬ 
tional.  This  increases  the  cost  consider¬ 
ably.  The  merchandising  companies  might 
find  it  profitable  from  the  viewpoint  of  in¬ 
creasing  sales  radically  to  reduce  these 
charges.  Those  who  buy  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  direct  save  most  of  this  extra 
expense. 

Venetian  blinds  have  made  a  great 
comeback  in  popularity.  Their  appeal 
from  an  artistic  and  decorative  view  has 
been  appreciated  and  presented  as  never 
before.  They  are  being  fitted  into  the 
modern  scene  better  than  their  Victorian 
prototypes  were  in  the  rather  scrambled 
picture  of  that  day.  They  are  well  adapted 
to  our  modern  ideas  of  utility  united  to 
artistry  and  charm,  and  in  their  offering 
variety  in  pleasing  effects.  Their  use  to¬ 
day  distinguishes  a  building  as  high  class 
and  up  to  date.  It  seems  safe  to  infer  that 
Venetian  blinds  will  not  again  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  slip  into  obscurity  but  will  find  a 
secure  and  increasing  appreciation  and 
popularity. 


♦  ♦  * 


Selecting  the  Elevator  Maintenance  Organization 


By  J. 

JUST  ONE  of  the  building  manager’s 
responsibilities  is  the  transportation 
of  thousands  of  people  throughout 
his  building  every  day.  These  people  must 
be  carried  as  comfortably,  as  efficiently, 
and,  above  all,  as  safely  as  possible. 

It  is  a  part  of  good  building  manage¬ 
ment  to  provide  the  best  possible  elevator 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  operating 
cost;  good  elevator  service  because  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  transportation 
will  often  make  or  break  a  building;  low 
operating  cost  because  unnecessary  re¬ 
pairs,  or  unexpected  replacements  in  over¬ 
time,  run  into  real  money — and  much  of 
the  money  a  building  makes  is  the  money 
saved  through  wise  economy.  But  cheap 
elevator  maintenance  is  not  wise  economy, 
nor  will  it  provide  low  operating  cost. 

How,  then,  can  the  manager  control  the 
maintenance  of  his  elevators  when  most  of 
his  time  is  devoted  to  the  major  problems 
of  renting  space  and  then  collecting  the 
rents?  The  answer  is  the  establishment 
of  an  efficient  elevator  maintenance  or¬ 
ganization. 

Two  courses  are  here  open  to  the  build¬ 
ing  manager.  The  first  of  these  is  to  set 
up  an  organization  of  men  directly  under 
his  employ.  If  this  course  is  followed,  the 
selection  of  the  right  elevator  mainte¬ 
nance  crew  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  management  of  the  building. 
This  maintenance  organization  must  have 
many  specal  qualifications  in  order  to 
maintain  the  mechanical  equipment  with 
satisfaction;  and  their  principal  qualifi¬ 
cations,  from  an  elevator  standpoint,  must 
be  as  follows : 

1.  This  organization  must  know  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  the  elevators  and  the  maximum 


I.  Bebb 

performance  which  may  be  expected  of 
them.  The  acceleration,  for  example, 
when  too  slow  will  cause  the  elevators  to 
lose  valuable  seconds  at  each  start.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  rapid  acceleration 
makes  the  ride  uncomfortable  and  causes 
excessive  wear  of  motor  and  controlling 
equipment  or  burning  of  the  accelerating 
switch  contacts.  In  this  respect  brake  ad¬ 
justments  are  also  important.  A  brake 
application  which  is  too  soft  will  cause 
the  elevator  to  slide,  resulting  in  two  or 
three  stops  to  make  a  landing,  and  a 
brake  which  is  too  tight  will  increase  the 
rope  wear  and  cause  a  destructive  pound¬ 
ing  of  the  bearings. 

2.  This  organization  must  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowlelge  of  the  symptoms  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  order  to  "void  unnecessary  shut¬ 
downs  or  interruptions  to  service.  For 
example,  the  improper  timing  of  con¬ 
troller  switches  may  cause  a  fuse  to  blow, 
thus  taking  an  elevator  out  of  service  un¬ 
necessarily. 

3.  The  maintenance  men  must  know  the 
proper  speeds  and  timing  of  all  moving 
parts  in  order  to  assure  smooth  perform¬ 
ance  and  minimum  wear. 

4.  The  organization  must  be  able  to 
make  periodical  performance  tests  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  the  equipment  operating  at  its 
peak  of  performance.  Thus,  where  there 
are  banks  of  elevators,  or  where  several 
elevators  operate  on  regular  schedule,  it 
is  a  highly  important  job,  as  well  as  a 
technical  job  to  keep  the  elevators  func¬ 
tioning  properly  at  the  hoistway  en¬ 
trances.  The  starting  and  stopping  of  the 
elevators,  the  movement  of  the  doors  and 
gates,  and  the  working  of  the  signal  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  so  tuned  up  and  so  synchron- 
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ized  that  the  ability  of  the  elevators  to  do 
a  maximum  of  work  with  a  minimum  of 
time  consumed,  is  maintained  at  the  high 
standard  for  which  the  equipment  was  de¬ 
signed  and  installed. 

Ten  elevators  operating  at  90%  effi¬ 
ciency  will  give  no  more  service  than  nine 
elevators  operating  at  100%  efficiency. 
The  10%  loss  of  efficiency,  however,  causes 
a  proportionate  loss  of  the  value  in  the 
original  elevator  investment  and  in  the 
yearly  cost  of  operation. 

5.  It  is  most  important  to  know  the 
maximum  wear  allowable  on  every  wear¬ 
ing  part  before  an  adequate  factor  of 
safety  is  removed.  Carbon  contacts,  for 
example,  which  are  so  badly  worn  that 
their  holders  touch  the  opposing  copper 
contact  are  very  dangerous,  as  they  are 
apt  to  “freeze”  and  cause  considerable 
damage.  Another  instance  of  the  value  of 
this  knowledge  occurs  with  driving 
sheaves.  Excessive  wear  on  the  driving 
sheave  causes  cables  to  slip,  with  result¬ 
ant  excessive  cable  wear. 

6.  There  must  be  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  materials  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  maintenance  of  the  elevators,  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  proper  uses.  It 
is  important  to  know,  for  example,  exactly 
why  a  particular  type  of  brake  lining  is 
used  for  a  particular  kind  of  elevator  ma¬ 
chine,  or  why  a  particular  type  of  rope 
gives  maximum  wear  when  used  on  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  sheaves. 

7.  To  obtain  maximum  life  of  equipment 
and  maximum  riding  safety,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
proper  care  and  adjustment  of  all  parts. 
For  example,  when  the  elevator  safety 
devices  are  adjusted  they  must  be  put  in 
condition  to  function  immediately  and 
properly  at  any  time  thereafter,  as  the 
safety  of  the  elevator  depends  upon  this 
equipment  being  in  proper  operating  con¬ 
dition.  Nor  must  temporary  safety  ad¬ 


justments  be  made  at  any  time,  such  as 
shorting  out  of  operation  an  emergency 
or  safety  switch  or  a  door  contact,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  an  elevator  run¬ 
ning. 

8.  This  organization  must  be  depended 
upon  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of  in¬ 
spections  at  proper  intervals  to  check  the 
speed,  safety,  and  efficiency  of  all  wear¬ 
ing  and  safety  parts. 

9.  They  must  be  able  to  make  traffic 
tests  to  maintain  scheduling  of  the  eleva¬ 
tors  so  as  to  provide  sufficient  elevator 
service  at  all  times. 

10.  A  stock  room  must  be  efficiently 
managed  so  as  to  have  available  a  suitable 
set  of  emergency  materials  to  permit  any 
repair  or  test  to  be  made  promptly. 

11.  There  must  be  in  charge  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  a  man  who  has  keen  eyes  with 
regard  to  cleanliness  and  who  is  sensitive 
to  the  riding  quality  of  the  elevators.  He 
must  provide  his  men  with  suitable  tools 
and  power  equipment.  He  must  have  test¬ 
ing  instruments,  as  voltmeters,  ammeters, 
mileage  recorders,  traffic  counters,  testing 
weights,  and  megohm  meters,  and  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  their  proper  use. 

12.  Above  all,  the  organization  must  be 
experienced,  so  that  they  will  have  the 
knowledge  to  prevent  mistakes  and  avoid 
experiments  on  the  elevator  equipment. 

Whether  or  not  a  manager  can  show 
low  elevator  operating  costs  in  his  build¬ 
ing  depends  upon  the  ability  of  his  organ¬ 
ization  to  maintain  the  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  ele¬ 
vator  operating  cost  equals  the  cost  of 
lubrication,  adjustment,  and  inspection 
plus  the  cost  of  repairs;  and  that  cheap 
upkeep  will  incur  the  hazards  of  rapid 
wear  on  equipment,  rapid  depreciation) 
unexpected  large  repair  bills,  and  ineffi* 
cient  operation.  It  all  goes  back  to  the  old 
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rule  of  buying  an  ounce  of  prevention  to  the  cars,  or  probing  around  the  equip-  j 
avoid  a  pound  of  cure.  ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  form  of  j 

The  second  type  of  elevator  mainte-  maintenance  means  even  less  trouble  to  i 
nance  organization  available  to  the  build-  the  building  manager  than  the  laundry  j 
ing  manager  is  the  service  organization  does  to  his  wife,  because  all  repairs  and  ; 
set  up  by  an  elevator  concern.  replacements  are  included  in  the  mainte-  1 

This  type  of  maintenance  offers  the  nance  contract  and  the  manager  can  for- 
same  advantages  to  the  building  manager  get  about  the  upkeep  of  his  elevators.  Fur- 
that  the  modern  laundry  offers  to  the  thermore,  he  can  budget  the  cost  of  his 
housewife.  At  home,  instead  of  fuss  and  maintenance  with  the  assurance  that 
commotion  every  Monday  morning,  a  there  will  be  no  unexpected  expense.  | 
truck  calls — and  back  come  the  clean  At  first,  many  building  managers  con- 
clothes  two  days  later,  rain  or  shine.  In  sidered  it  unnecessary  to  pay  someone 
the  office  building  (or  apartment  house  else  to  perform  this  building  service  that 
or  hospital  or  warehouse),  all  the  man-  they  had  always  considered  part  of  their 
ager  may  ever  see  is  an  occasional  glimpse  job.  But  this  prejudice  is  gradually  dis- 
of  a  uniformed  maintenance  expert  riding  appearing  as  managers  discover  that  this  S 
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type  of  maintenance,  instead  of  being  an 
added  expense,  is  actually  profitable — 
either  through  lowered  operating  cost,  or 
increased  revenue  because  of  better  ele¬ 
vator  service,  or  both. 

Fortunately,  the  selection  of  the  right 
elevator  maintenance  concern  is  a  simple 
matter.  Go  to  the  manufacturer  of  your 
elevator.  He  has,  of  course,  the  trained 
men,  the  genuine  parts,  and  the  modern 
methods  that  good  maintenance  requires. 
But  more  important  still,  he  has  a  real 
interest  in  proving  that  his  elevators  give 
good  service.  When  given  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  maintenance,  the  issue  is 
squarely  up  to  him. 

The  benefits  of  good  elevator  mainte¬ 
nance  are  many.  The  elevator  equipment 
has  longer  life  and  less  depreciation.  Op¬ 
eration  is  smooth  and  quiet.  In  peak 
periods  when  the  elevators  are  called  upon 


for  the  maximum  performance,  tenants 
are  given  the  benefit  of  more  frequent  in¬ 
tervals.  Tenants  are  more  satisfied  with 
the  elevator  service;  complaints  are  re¬ 
duced;  and,  in  general,  the  tone  of  the 
building  is  raised.  The  higher  tone  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  people  who  call  upon  the 
tenants  of  the  building  and  is  generally 
reflected  in  a  high  building  reputation, 
higher  rentals,  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
lease  renewals. 

In  all  consideration  of  elevator  main¬ 
tenance  there  is  but  one  fundamental 
truth.  Poor  elevators  poorly  maintained 
are  a  decided  handicap  to  any  building. 
Good  elevators,  poorly  maintained,  are  no 
better  than  poor  elevators,  well  main¬ 
tained.  But  a  building  equipped  with  good 
elevators,  well  maintained,  can  hold  its 
own  in  any  company. 
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Adapted,  from  the  brief  course  in  Real  Estate  Advertising  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 

By  Harry  Grant  Atkinson 


Real  estate  advertising  is 

an  aid  to  selling — nothing  more. 
Failure  to  understand  or  fully  to 
appreciate  this  fact  is  probably  the  reason 
for  the  tremendous  waste  of  money  that 
has  characterized  the  advertising  of  real 
estate  in  this  country  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  Except  in  rare  instances  advertis¬ 
ing  cannot  sell  or  rent  properties.  It  can 
prepare  the  way;  it  can  help  to  find  pros¬ 
pects;  it  can  create  receptive  mental  atti¬ 
tudes;  but  it  remains  for  personal  sales¬ 
manship  to  get  the  signature  on  the  dotted 
line. 

Advertising  is  a  substitute  for  personal 
contact  during  the  preliminary  part  of  the 
sales  process.  If  properly  used,  it  is  a 
time-saver  and  a  money-saver.  But  it  is 
costly  and  wasteful  if  it  is  used  blindly  and 
haphazardly.  In  any  case  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  measure  its  effectiveness  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us  turn 
to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  aspects  of  institutional  advertising. 

Institutional  advertising,  so  far  as  the 
property  manager  is  concerned,  attempts 
only  to  influence  the  public  mind  to  think 
well  of  the  community,  the  firm,  and  the 
commodity.  The  user  of  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  seeks  to  develop  public  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  neighborhood,  a  favor¬ 
able  attitude  toward  real  estate  in  general 
and,  perhaps,  towards  certain  properties 
in  particular.  He  endeavors  to  impress 
the  name  of  his  firm  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  of  his  advertisements  so  vividly  and 
deeply  that  when  that  reader  at  any  fu¬ 


ture  time  has  need  of  certain  services  he 
will  automatically  think  of  the  advertising 
real  estate  firm  and  have  confidence  in  its 
ability  and  integrity. 

To  secure  these  results,  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  employs,  in  addition  to  suitable 
copy,  one  or  more  distinctive  marks  of 
identification.  Such  identification  devices 
are  the  most  common  characteristics  of 
institutional  advertising.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  spend  millions  each  year  in  impress¬ 
ing  various  marks  of  identification  upon 
the  public  mind.  They  find  that  it  pays. 
And  the  property  manager  who  can  devise 
a  mark  of  identification  which  will  make 
the  people  in  his  community  think  of  his 
firm  every  time  that  they  see  this  mark 
has  learned  one  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  advertising. 

The  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
effective,  forms  of  identification  for  the 
property  manager  to  employ  are : 

1.  A  logotype  or  distinctive  name-plate  which 
fits  equally  well  the  display  of  his  name  on 
the  front  of  his  office  and  on  his  business 
stationery  as  it  does  the  signs  on  the  prop¬ 
erties  he  manages. 

2.  A  trade-mark  or  copyright  design  which 
lends  itself  to  all  forms  of  advertising. 

3.  A  selling  slogan  which  possesses  memory 
value  and  recalls  the  firm’s  name  whenever 
it  is  read. 

4.  A  color  scheme  which  can  make  the  prope^ 
ties  he  has  for  rent  just  as  easy  to  identify 
as  it  is  for  the  public  to  locate  a  ten-cent 
store  or  any  of  the  widely  known  chain 
stores. 

Desirable  Qualities  of  a  Logotype  or 
Name-Plate 

The  term  “Logotype”  refers  to  any  uni¬ 
form  display  of  the  name  of  the  property 
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management  firm  which  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  plate  made  from  an  artist’s 
drawing.  The  term  “Name-Plate”  has 
reference  to  the  uniform  display  of  a  firm’s 
name  secured  by  means  of  a  type  set-up. 
The  chief  value  of  each  of  them  is  that 
they  aid  the  memory  in  recognizing  the 
name  of  the  property  management  firm. 

Every  property  manager  should  decide 
upon  some  uniform  display  of  his  name  or 
that  of  his  firm,  either  by  selecting  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  type  face  or  a  style  of  hand-letter¬ 
ing,  and  use  this  display  on  his  windows; 
above  the  office;  on  his  letter-heads;  on 
his  business  forms ;  on  his  business  cards ; 
on  outdoor  signs ;  and  any  other  appropri¬ 
ate  place.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
select  or  design  a  logotype  so  ornate  and 
large  as  to  make  it  impractical  for  use  in 
the  classified  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

Three  principles  govern  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  logotype  or  name-plate : 

1.  Simplicity.  It  must  be  simple  in  design,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  read  easily,  quickly, 
unmistakedly. 

2.  Distinctiveness.  It  must  be  distinctive  so 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  others  to  copy  or 
imitate  it,  and  so  that  it  will  quickly  im¬ 
press  itself  vividly  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  see  it. 

3.  Adaptability.  It  must  fit  all  of  the  possible 
uses  in  which  the  firm  name  is  applied  in 
the  advertising. 

One  disadvantage  of  using  a  type  face 
to  display  the  firm’s  name  is  that  other 
firms  can  have  their  names  set  in  the  same 
type.  To  avoid  such  a  situation  it  is  better 
to  spend  a  little  money  for  art  work  and 
plate-making  to  make  sure  that  the  display 
of  the  firm’s  name  will  be  different  and 
attractive.  When  you  do  employ  an  artist 
to  design  a  set-up  for  your  name,  make 
sure  that  the  display  you  decide  to  use  is 
one  which  can  be  used  as  effectively  in  a 
single  column  newspaper  advertisement 


as  it  can  on  a  large  sign  on  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  or  on  a  bill  board. 

However,  before  you  decide  on  a  display 
for  the  name  of  your  firm,  consult  a  good 
printer  and  ask  him  to  arrange  several 
effective  displays  of  your  name  for  you. 
Ask  him  to  set  up  your  name  in  several 
faces  of  type  in  upper  and  lower  case  let¬ 
ters,  in  solid  capital  letters,  and  in  two 
sizes  of  capital  letters.  When  you  get 
proofs  of  these  set-ups,  go  over  them  care¬ 
fully  to  pick  out  the  ones  which  answer  the 
requirements  best.  Remember  that  a  line 
of  solid  capital  letters  is  never  as  easy  to 
read  as  a  line  made  up  of  lower  case 
(Small)  letters.  The  test  for  all  type  is 
simply  legibility — Is  it  easy  to  read?  If 
your  name  is  a  short  one,  capital  letters 
may  give  the  display  you  want. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  test  out  several  dis¬ 
plays  on  your  friends  and  also  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  your  organization.  You  may  find 
that  your  own  opinion  is  quite  different 
from  that  expressed  by  others.  If  this  is 
the  case,  test  the  displays  until  you  learn 
whether  you  are  right  or  wrong.  The 
legible  type  faces  are  so  few  in  number 
that  you  cannot  expect  much  in  the  way 
of  distinction  for  your  name  display  if  you 
insist  upon  a  type  set-up, — although  you 
may  be  able,  by  a  consistent  use  of  a  given 
style  of  type  to  secure  the  identification 
you  are  seeking. 

Before  deciding  upon  a  type  set-up,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  wise  to  consult  an  artist  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  hand-lettering.  Ask 
him  to  submit  sketches  for  a  logotype  of 
your  firm’s  name  and  then  test  his  sketches 
for  legibility,  distinctiveness,  and  adapt¬ 
ability  to  your  advertising  needs. 

Once  you  have  made  a  decision,  stick  to 
it  and  use  the  set-up  consistently  wherever 
you  can  display  your  firm  name. 
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Some  idea  of  how  you  may  secure  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  display  for  the  name  of  your  firm 
through  a  regular  set-up  in  a  type  face 
may  be  seen  in  Figure  1.  Each  of  these 
name-plates  has  been  secured  through  the 
use  of  ordinary  type  faces  such  as  the 
printer  in  your  town  carries  in  stock  or 
can  easily  secure  for  you. 


J.  W.  Graham  &  Compai^ 

THK  KlSSfSLL  WALTON  W.  GRANT 

Iban  VatM  SniMtiiKiit  C*. 

GILBEKT  OTT,  IHC  American  Realty  Co. 

■»  >  ,  _ _  Natioical  AssociATicm 

^naincfe  J. 


or  Real  Estate  Boarhs  ^ 

V.  aMpTM  •  c*.  XicHE  Realty  Comeany 

DtnGEK'tnqKiCK  comPAnq 


Fig.  1.  Showing  a  variety  of  effective  type 
displays  of  firm  names. 


The  characteristics  of  the  logotype 
which  you  can  secure  by  employing  an 
artist  are  as  varied  as  the  creative  powers 
of  the  artist.  Notice  the  variety  in  the 
logotypes  reproduced  in  the  following 
illustrations. 

Hand-Lettering  of  Name  Alone 

This  is  the  most  common  type  of  logo¬ 
type.  In  many  ways  it  is  considered  the 
most  effective  because  it  places  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  display  of  the  firm  name. 
When  done  well,  it  is  easy  to  read,  dis¬ 
tinctive,  and  adaptable.  A  few  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  can  be  secured  through 
hand-lettering  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 

BETAYLOR, 

ff5S-v?.^sa?  jCiigd  xodd 

WK.Dxoxinsok  COl 

AKDREWS  lAXO  CWIMW 

Bridges  &  Craves  Co. 

Fig.  2.  Showing  examples  of  hand-lettered 
logotypes. 


Hand-Lettering  With  Some  Simple 
Attention-Creating  Device 

This  type  of  display  employs  underlin¬ 
ing,  fancy  flares  to  the  ends  of  letters, 
shadow  effects,  a  spot  of  color,  or  an  un¬ 
usual  lettering  effect.  When  well-done, 
these  treatments  do  not  necessarily  rob  the 
logotype  of  legibility  at  the  expense  of  dis¬ 
tinctiveness,  as  you  can  readily  see  from 
the  examples  given  in  Figure  3. 


Vah  Schaack  Company 


BURNS 

JEfREAUYiTnSTd 


BOSS  M  PHELPS 

FRANK  H-TAYLOR  A  SON 

NOTE  nilST  NAME.  INC. 

ABmgt  JHCXlNEr  OOi.fciC. 


Fig.  3.  Hand-lettered  logotypes  employing 
various  devices  for  attracting  attention. 


Hand-Lettering  of  Name  with 
An  Emblem  or  Monogram 

The  difficulty  of  combining  the  lettering 
of  a  firm’s  name  with  an  emblem  or  mono¬ 
gram  is  that  one  of  the  elements  is  likely 
to  be  more  prominent  than  the  other  or 
that  the  combination  sacrifices  legibility  of 
both  elements.  Figure  4  shows  some  of 
the  arrangements  now  used  by  Realtors. 

Hand-Lettering  of  Name  with 
A  Distinctive  Border  or  Panel 

For  all  advertising  purposes  except 
classified  advertising,  this  arrangement 
offers  exceptional  possibilities  for  the  uni¬ 
form  display  of  a  firm’s  name.  Notice  the 
examples  given  in  Figure  5  and  you  will 
appreciate  how  this  type  can  be  used  to 
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m^awncul 


iVRTIfUH  Krukckl  Tv  Comp.vny 

YgeKgI.KarirKs9ii  &  r^. 


/H**" 

GeaR.Hem!iK|way  Organization 

The  E.  C.  Stokburger  Agency 


■‘^REAUORS'^ 


Pig.  4.  Emblems  and  monograms  combined 
with  hand-lettering  to  form  logotypes. 


advantage  on  signs,  business  cards,  letter¬ 
heads,  etc. 

Hand-Lettering  of  Name  in  Special  De¬ 
sign  Which  Has  All  of  the  Characteristics 
of  a  Trade-Mark  or  Copyright  Design 

This  type  is  especially  effective  on  signs. 
If  not  too  detailed  in  design,  it  may  be 
used  equally  well  in  newspaper  advertising 
and  on  letter-heads.  Consistent  usage  of 
this  type  of  display  of  the  name  is  certain 
to  give  the  property  management  firm  all 
of  the  advantages  which  can  be  secured 
from  a  trade-mark.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  some  of  these  designs 
are  not  suited  to  the  classified  and  display 
columns  of  the  newspaper.  Figure  6  shows 
examples  of  this  type. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  every  prop¬ 
erty  manager  to  select  a  uniform  display 
for  the  name  of  his  firm  and  to  use  it  con¬ 
sistently  as  one  of  the  ways  of  securing 
identification, — in  other  words,  “Selling 
his  firm  to  the  community.” 


The  Copyright  Design 

Besides  standardizing  upon  a  uniform 
display  of  the  name  of  the  firm,  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  can  secure  identification  for 
his  business  in  the  public  mind  through  the 
use  of  some  mark  or  device  that  can  be 
copyrighted  and  used  by  him  alone.  Such 
a  device  may  be  a  picture,  a  design,  a 
symbol,  a  monogram,  or  merely  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  outdoor  sign.  The  property 
manager  has  the  advantage  of  securing  a 
copyright  from  the  government  for  such  a 
device  thereby  securing  the  exclusive  right 
of  printing,  publishing,  or  reproducing  it 
for  a  period  of  28  years,  renewable  once. 

The  most  widely  used  type  of  picture  as 
a  mark  of  identification  for  the  Realtor  is 
that  of  a  house  or  building.  To  be  most 
effective  it  should  possess  unusual  char- 


rCLATT<SLPItlCE] 

h ^ ^ ^ 


Fig.  5.  Hand-lettered  logotypes  employing 
borders  and  panels. 
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acteristics  such  as  color  treatment,  art 
technique,  or  design.  The  chief  disad¬ 
vantage  in  the  use  of  a  house  or  building 
as  a  copyright  design  is  one  concerned 
with  the  style  factor.  The  house  that  is 
typical  today  will  be  out-of-date  five  years 
from  now.  For  this  reason  some  conven¬ 
tional  treatment  of  a  house  is  more  likely 
to  be  usable  over  a  period  of  years  than  is 
a  drawing  made  from  the  photograph  of 
an  actual  house. 


MANSFIELD  tr  SWETT  Walsh JAMES  S  WaSEYCO. 


Fig.  6.  Lototypes  that  have  characteristics  of 
trade-marks  or  copyright  designs. 

The  circle  just  above  the  logotype  of 
Mansfield  and  Swett,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  con¬ 
tains  such  a  drawing  which  could  be  used 
as  a  copyright  design  for  the  company  if 
widely  employed  in  their  advertising  work. 
It  is  far  better  than  is  the  house  shown  in 
the  Wenzlick  design  which  appears  at  the 
top  of  Figure  6.  The  office  building  in 
which  the  property  manager  has  his  place 
of  business  can  be  used  for  a  copyright 
design,  more  especially  so  if  he  occupies 
the  entire  building.  Continuous  use  of  the 
picture  of  the  Frank  H.  Taylor  and  Son 
building  on  their  letter-heads  and  in  their 
institutional  advertising  has  given  the 
building  the  value  of  a  mark  of  identifica¬ 
tion  for  the  concern. 

The  possibilities  of  the  use  of  a  picture 
for  this  purpose  are  limited  only  by  the 


ability  of  the  artist  or  the  property  man¬ 
ager  to  visualize  a  drawing  which  can  be 
used  widely  as  a  mark  to  point  to  the  firm. 

Most  marks  of  identification  which  come 
under  the  heading  of  a  design  as  a  copy¬ 
right  device  consist  of  unusual  shapes  in 
which  the  name  of  the  firm  has  been 
drawn.  Ovals,  diamonds,  rectangles,  cir¬ 
cles,  as  well  as  original  designs  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  Their  advantage  is  in 
their  power  to  attract  attention. 

Examples  of  designs  which  could  be 
used  as  copyright  devices  in  all  forms  of 
advertising  appear  in  Figure  7.  The  cir¬ 
cular  designs  of  the  Charles  M.  Trout 
Company,  Kinsey-Buys  Company,  and 
Cook  and  Skillin;  the  modified  circular 
design  of  A.  Van  Stensel  Company;  and 
the  treatments  of  the  Nicholas  Jems,  Dif- 
fenderffer,  Fred  A.  Schmidt  Company, 
and  others,  all  have  possibilities  as  copy¬ 
right  devices  suitable  for  practically  all 
advertising  purposes. 

Whenever  the  name  of  the  firm  is  one 
that  can  be  symbolized,  unusual  attention 
value  can  be  attracted  to  its  advertising 
through  the  use  of  this  type  of  identifica¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  few  names  offer  this 
possibility;  and  those  that  can  be  symbol¬ 
ized  frequently  do  not  create  the  desirable 
qualities  which  should  be  demanded  in 
such  a  method  of  visualization.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  firm  will  employ  a  well-known  sym¬ 
bol,  such  as  an  oak  tree,  an  acorn,  a  star, 
or  a  clover  leaf  in  order  to  associate  in  the 
public  mind  the  idea  that  their  firm 
possesses  the  qualities  which  the  symbol 
denotes. 

The  picture  of  the  owl  in  Harris  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  logotype,  the  star  in  the  Newcomb 
Realty  Company’s  logotype,  and  the  wolf 
in  the  Charles  P.  Wolf  mark  of  identifica¬ 
tion  in  Figure  8  illustrate  symbols  now 
used  by  Realtors. 

The  monogram  is  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  trade-marks  to  find  use  as  a 
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Fig.  7.  Designs  of  firm  names  which 
have  characteristics  of  copy¬ 
right  devices. 


means  of  identification.  Whenever  the  in¬ 
itials  of  the  property  manager  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  such  a  treatment,  a  distinctive 
device  can  be  secured  for  many  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  monogram  is  most 
effective  when  used  separate  from  the  dis¬ 
play  of  the  firm’s  name. 

Interesting  arrangements  of  monograms 
appear  in  the  logotypes  shown  in  Figure 
4.  The  Darnell  monogram  at  the  top  quite 
effectively  combines  with  the  display  of 
the  firm  name  without  making  either  dif¬ 
ficult  to  read. 

Many  Realtors  have  designed  signs  to 
be  placed  on  properties  they  have  for  sale 
or  to  rent,  and  have  then  adopted  a  cut  of 
this  sign  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  identifi¬ 


cation.  This  type  of  identification  is  es¬ 
pecially  effective  when  some  unusual  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  name  or  color  combination  has 
been  worked  out. 

Examples  appear  in  Figure  9.  Notice 
particularly  the  Neil  &  Parmelee  Co.  sign 
as  well  as  those  used  by  Matt  S.  Blanton  & 
Company,  F.  N.  Iglehart  &  Company,  the 
Lang  Realty  Co.,  and  H.  P.  Selover  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Slogan 

The  advertising  slogan  is  another  form 
of  securing  institutional  advertising.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  slogan 
possesses  the  value  that  is  usually  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it.  As  a  feature  to  employ  in  adver¬ 
tising,  it  lacks  the  attention  power  of  some 
of  the  other  means  of  identification.  The 
slogan  appears  to  have  its  greatest  usage 
in  campaigns  featuring  subdivisions.  If  a 
slogan  which  epitomizes  some  salient  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  firm’s  service  can  be  found,  it 
may  then  like  a  logotype  or  a  trade-mark 
be  used  to  advantage  on  letter-heads,  signs, 
windows,  and  in  publication  advertising — 


Fig.  8.  Symbols  employed  by  Real¬ 
tors  as  copyright  designs. 
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in  fact,  wherever  the  name  of  the  firm  is 
used. 

The  slogan  is  a  summing-up  phrase 
which  represents  the  keynote  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  idea.  Ideally,  the  real  estate  slogan 
should  help  to  popularize  the  main  selling 
points  of  the  service  offered.  Its  function 
is  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  reader.  It 
should  identify  the  firm  which  employs  it. 
When  used  as  a  display  line  in  real  estate 
advertising,  the  slogan  is  similar  in  use 
to  a  headline  although  it  should  possess 
timeliness  of  longer  duration  than  most 
headlines  possess. 

The  real  estate  slogan  should  be  short, 
specific,  and  interesting.  It  should  possess 
high  memory  value  and  should  convey  a 
natural  suggestion  of  a  specific  idea,  in¬ 
cluding  the  name  of  the  property  manager 
if  possible.  “Confer  with  Confer,”  fulfills 
these  requirements.  “Fisher  for  Fac- 


Pig.  9.  The  sign  used  as  a  copyright  design 
by  Realtors. 


tories,”  “Wright  Deals  Right,”  “Talk  to 
Bridges,”  “Life  Time  Homes,”  “A  Real 
Estate  Department  Store,”  and  “Build 
Right  the  First  Time,”  are  other  examples 
that  meet  the  requirements  very  well.  On 
the  other  hand,  slogans  such  as  “Denver’s 
Leading  Realtor,”  “Montana’s  Outstand¬ 
ing  Developers,”  and  “We’re  Alive”  are 
types  to  avoid.  Superlative  claims  never 
create  confidence.  They  are  seldom  be¬ 
lieved. 

Slogans  may  be  classified  into  ten  dis¬ 
tinctive  types: 

1.  Suggestion  commands:  “Rent  your  home 
from  Holmes”. 

2.  Headlines:  “Nine  thousand  people  have 
signed  leases  with  Hawley  &  Barton”. 

3.  Guarantees:  “A  Million  Dollars  back  of 
Benton’s  Bonds”. 

4.  Alliterations:  “Rent  a  Residence  from 
Richards”. 

5.  Questions:  “Can  you  match  any  where  the 
comfort  and  charm  of  Cranford”. 

6.  Boasts:  “The  World’s  Greatest  Property 
Managers”. 

7.  War  cries:  “We  believe  In  Hyde  Park”. 

8.  Defiance:  “Beat  our  services  if  you  can”. 

9.  Quotations:  “Go  West,  young  man — as  far 
as  Los  Angeles”. 

10.  Offers:  “Let  Jones  and  Smith  solve  your 
Realty  problems”. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth 
than  that  a  slogan  constitutes  the  first  and 
only  requirement  for  successful  real  estate 
advertising.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  how 
few  people  can  remember  the  widely  fea¬ 
tured  slogans  such  as  are  used  by  some  of 
the  National  advertisers.  It  is  still  more 
surprising  to  learn  how  few  people  who 
recognize  a  slogan  can  tell  the  name  of  the 
advertiser  who  features  it.  Slogans  have 
been  over-rated.  Their  usefulness  has  too 
often  been  misunderstood.  Their  chief 
service  is  in  connection  with  a  continuous 
campaign  of  advertising  designed  to  con¬ 
vey  one  specific  idea. 

The  Color  Scheme 

One  Realtor  has  standardized  on  the  use 
of  three  yellow  bars, — this  is  the  plan  used 
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by  Ph.  W.  Abatelli  of  Long  Island  City, — 
in  order  to  distinguish  his  signs  and  catch 
the  eye  of  the  public.  He  uses  the  yellow 
bars  on  a  big  electric  sign  at  the  top  of  his 
building  as  well  as  on  all  pieces  of  paper 
which  convey  any  of  his  messages.  The 
Lang  Realty  Company  of  San  Francisco 
secures  the  effect  of  a  trade-mark  by  em¬ 
ploying  a  red  stripe  diagonally  across  the 
right-hand  corner  of  their  outdoor  sign, 
letter-heads,  and  other  office  forms.  This 
red  stripe  is  a  simple  device  for  securing 
attention  as  it  stands  out  distinctly  against 
the  blue  and  white  background  of  the 
mark  with  which  it  is  used.  See  the  Lang 
Realty  Company’s  logotype  in  Figure  9. 

The  property  manager  may  profit  from 
the  experience  of  chain  stores  in  adopting 
a  distinctive  color  and  using  it  in  all  forms 
of  advertising  as  a  means  of  identifying 
his  firm. 

How  TO  Use  Institutional  Advertising 

There  are  three  distinct  ways  in  which 
the  property  manager  may  use  display 
space  in  his  local  newspapers  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  of  his  firm : 

1.  Plan  son’  3  of  his  display  advertising  so  that 
it  will  build  prestige  for  his  firm. 

2.  Use  some  of  his  space  for  featuring  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  his  firm  offers  the  public,  and 

3.  Devote  some  of  his  display  space  to  edu¬ 
cational  material  relating  to  the  value  of 
real  estate  purchases  and  the  confidence 
which  people  should  feel  in  their  own  town 
and  its  development. 

These  three  types  of  advertising  through 
the  display  space  bought  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers  may  be  called  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience  : 

1.  Prestige-building  advertising. 

2.  Service  advertising. 

3.  Educational  advertising. 

Prestige-Building  Advertising 

This  type  of  institutional  advertising 
has  as  its  purpose  the  creation  of  good 
will  for  the  firm.  Prestige-building  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  usually  characterized  by 


large  space;  ample  use  of  white  space; 
short,  terse  copy;  and  a  dignified  layout. 
The  copy — the  property  manager’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  public — may  consist  of  facts 
about  the  firm  which  will  increase  public 
confidence,  statements  relating  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  handling  of  prominent  real  estate 
transactions,  references  to  the  long  period 
of  activity  which  the  firm  has  enjoyed  in 
the  community,  allusions  to  the  reputation 
which  the  firm  has  earned  for  itself,  and 
the  like.  The  layout — the  arrangements 
of  the  elements  in  the  space  devoted  to  the 
advertisement — ^features  cuts  of  the  office 
building,  the  mark  of  identification,  the 
logotype,  and  the  slogan.  The  copy  itself 
is  set  in  a  readable  type  face  which  enables 


Pig.  10.  An  example  of  prestige-building 
institutional  advertising. 
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the  public  to  grasp  the  message  almost  at  a 
glance. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  Frank 
H.  Taylor  and  Son  of  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  has  employed  prestige-building  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  means  of  selling  the  firm  to 
the  community.  One  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  featured  by  this  firm  appears  in 
Figure  10. 

Notice  the  generous  use  of  white  space 
to  lend  dignity  to  the  advertisement.  No¬ 
tice,  too,  how  the  slogan  has  been  displayed 
directly  under  the  cut  of  the  office  build¬ 
ing.  Can  you  visualize  this  advertisement 
in  the  newspaper?  If  you  can,  you  rea¬ 
lize  how  distinctly  it  stands  out  among  the 
advertisements  competing  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader. 

Another  example  of  prestige-building 


Fundamentally,  a  dty  is 

not  simply  a  coIIe^on  of  buildings 
arranged  in  an  imposing  skyline  which 
should  be  made  bigger,  but  a  group 
of  human  beings  which  should  be 
made  more  comfortable.  Likew  ise  we 
think  of  the  buildings  served  by  our 
property  management  division— 
not  merely  as  civic  monuments 
of  steel  and  stone  but  as  business 
homes  of  people  whose  comfort, 
covenience  and  environment  it  is  our 
duty  and  our  business  to  mainuin 
satisfactorily. 


Tklf AIRSlOCKrON  erCOMPANT 

Lsurm  St  Dsvs/St.  — —  Pitst 

Builditigt  Scnr«d— — 

By  0»r  Pyepcrty  Ma>yiwnit  Pfyrtimwt  Inclvdc 
Bu»u  Boildiho  Hcmmimu  PAtC  Boilviho 

ComOtlOATK*  Bvtl.»ttfO  PCKIMiVLAK  UviLOlHO 

Flmioa  Natiomal  Bank  Bvildimo  PtofMionAL  Bviloiho 

Ofc9  Buildingt  •  Apartmmts  •  St$rt  BuiUingt  • 

Fig.  11.  Well  Displayed  prestige¬ 
building  copy. 


advertising  is  that  of  Telfair  Stockton  & 
Company  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Figure 
11.  A  longer  message  is  here  displayed 
effectively  in  a  readable  type  face  set  far 
apart  so  that  the  message  can  be  caught 
by  the  rapid  reader. 

Service  Advertising 

Display  space  devoted  to  the  services 
which  the  property  manager  renders  for 
the  community  represents  the  second  type 
of  institutional  advertising.  Whether  the 
space  devoted  to  it  is  large  or  small,  the 
message  confines  itself  to  a  statement  of 
the  services  performed  by  the  firm  and  a 
description  of  the  departments  which  the 
firm  maintains  for  serving  the  public. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  service  ad¬ 
vertisements  was  once  run  in  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  newspapers  by  Van  Schaack  &  Com¬ 
pany.  One  of  them  appears  in  Figure  12. 
Although  primarily  an  advertisement  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  services  of 
this  organization,  it  is  written  and  dis¬ 
played  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  has  the 
characteristics  of  a  news  item  from  the 
regular  editorial  columns  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  commands  attention  because  it 
is  full  of  human  interest.  Notice  the 
small  photograph  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner.  Each  advertisement  in  the  series 
featured  some  member  of  the  firm  as  a 
means  of  visualizing  the  personal  service 
of  the  organization.  Notice  that  the  de¬ 
partments  are  listed  at  the  top  and  that 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  manage 
them  are  shown.  The  layout  was  stand¬ 
ardized  as  an  aid  in  finding  the  advertise¬ 
ment  each  time  it  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  advertisements  were  two 
columns  in  width  and  varied  in  length  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  items  the  firm 
wished  to  feature  at  one  time. 

Small  space  may  be  made  effective  as  a 
means  of  informing  the  public  about  the 
firm’s  services.  Figure  13  gives  an  ex- 
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ample  of  the  way  in  which  small  space  has 
been  used  by  the  Charles  Wolf  Company 
of  Davenport,  Iowa.  In  these  advertise¬ 
ments  which  are  approximately  one  col¬ 
umn  by  5  inches,  a  hand-drawn  headline, 
“Talk  to  Charles  Wolf,”  and  border,  the 
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How  maoy  telephone  calls  do 
yon  receive  a  day? 

W«  wctm  M  tverafr  el  ISO.  ApproxiaMtdy  a  caB 
aveiy  two  adaetca.  Rcctady  «c  kapc  by  dcpartaimta 
lor  a  votk  awd  b«t  art  tbc  imb’i  lotato: 
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-FdW  XtAdCK  k  CO/* 

A  good  photo^aph  of  it  is 
stU  in  existence 

There  aae  a  white  picket  fence  around  the  Bunas 
yard,  and  te»o  uhite  hitebiag  railo  out  to  front  The  botse 
had  a  corned  porch  with  a  acrolt  deeigB  around  the  lap  of 
it,  aad  a  tiny  wooden  balcony  at  each  of  two  upatain  wto* 
dowa.  And  ihat'i  how  the  nenbwcit  corner  <4  IStb  and  j 
Arapahoe  ised  to  look.  Today  the  iHe  ia  occupied  by  the 
Central  Savinga  Bank  and  Truat  Building  to  wbkb  we  can  ' 
rent  you  ftoe,  modem  offkea  from  whoae  windowa  you  can 
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Merc^  How  in  the  world 
did  they  numage? 

In  the  varfoua  apartmeata,  tamcca  and  houaca  that 
are  looked  after  by  our  Rental  departoMst,  there  are  over  I 
600  bathtuba.  Tkia  statement  is  not  iniprcaaive  until  you  J 
recall  a  little  American  history.  Tknt  wmtm’t  a  ketktnk  m  I 
ftfr  nalian  ef(kry>/fe<  ycerr  tie.  A  certain  rich  atan  to  ' 
Onctonati  had  the  first  ortc  built  and  tostaUed  to  bis  home 
and  proudly  eahibited  H  to  hia  guests  at  a  Chrialmaa  party 
to  1M2.  It  was  of  mahogany  lined  with  alwet  lead.  How 
did  the  public  take  to  it^  Weil,  the  Oncinnati  oewapapera  ^ 
**deneusmd  k  aa  a  hisurious  and  undemocratic  vMity,”  the 
doctors  aalcmnly  pronounced  it  a  “menace  to  hcahh;’* 
Fhiadelphto  beome  alarmed  and  paaaed  m  ordinance  pr^ 
hfMdu  bathing  between  November  I  Md  Mmcb  IS.  Then 
Boy  as  made  bathtog  unlawful  eacept  wben  preaerfbad  by 
I  phviidan. 


Fig.  12.  Service  Institutional 
Advertising. 


mark  of  identification,  and  the  logotype  of 
the  firm  are  the  most  important  items.  The 
copy  itself  is  very  brief.  The  continuous 
use  of  this  type  of  advertising  is  certain 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  services 
offered  and  to  keep  the  name  of  the  firm 
constantly  before  those  who  are  in  the 
market  for  these  services. 


IF 

you  want  to  build 
a  home 

IF 

you  want  to  buy  a 
homo 

IF 

you  want  to  rent  a 
hema 

‘Talk  to 
Charloa  Wolf* 


IA  building  pro¬ 
gram  —  baaed  on 
practical  exper¬ 
ience  and  trained 
■  knowledge  —  in- 
aurea  laating  aatia- 
faction  with  the 
home  you  build. 
That  ia  why  you 
should 

“TALK  TO 
CHARLES  WOLF" 


SSimtSTRAIlONAL  BANK. 

IMVZWPOHU^ 


'sninn  hchonal  bank. 

>m.iuKiM  luyxtrpounA. 


Fig.  13.  Two  small  space  examples  of 
service  advertising. 


A  slightly  different  type  of  service  copy 
appears  in  the  A.  C.  Steere  Company  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  Figure  14.  Here  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  secured  by  means  of  a  human-in¬ 
terest  illustration  and  a  humorous  head¬ 
line.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  service  advertising  need  not 
be  a  mere  catalog  list  of  uninteresting 
services  performed  by  the  property  man¬ 
ager.  When  a  little  originality  is  used  in 
preparing  advertising  of  this  type,  the 
messages  may  have  as  much  reader  inter¬ 
est  as  the  regular  news  columns  of  the 
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In  June 
A 

Wonderful 
GIRL 
and 
A  Happy  Home 


The  eomhiaatMa  preducee  the  eort  ^  thii^  Ac  poete  rave 

Yea  hera  Ac  girl-  no  doubt  eboxit  A«t  And  we  heve 
At  home.  No  doubt  about  that,  cither. 

U«  m  Am  ftm  A«  mrt  !>«•«•  tW(  W  M  M  WmA 
WMM.  tm4  m  Wfr  nMMMM*  im  UrMtewr  I’kO 
|C« 


SkitotT  Bi.iklk«  PhoM.  S2S4-S2S5 

“StMf*  Hom.  An  W*ll  B«ik  Hmm." 


Ctk  Tin  C«v« 


Fig.  14.  Service  advertising  of  the  human- 
interest  type. 


newspaper.  If  you  decide  to  use  service 
advertising,  make  it  interesting.  Give  it 
the  personality  which  you  possess. 

Educational  Advertising 

Institutional  advertising  of  this  type  at¬ 
tempts  to  teach  the  public  the  value  of 
real  estate  purchases  as  a  form  of  invest¬ 
ment,  to  create  confidence  in  real  estate 
values  in  the  community,  and  to  sell  the 
public  on  the  community  and  its  develop¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
advertising  is  educational  in  character. 
The  chief  function  of  advertising  as  an  aid 
to  selling  is  simply  to  educate  the  readers 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  service  and  prod¬ 
uct  offered  by  the  advertiser. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutional  advertising  copy  from 
Carlton  Schultz,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Inflation  .  .  . 

Property  owners  who  have  been  waiting  for 
some  of  the  real  benefits  of  inflation  to  reach 
them  are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
the  general  upward  turn  of  prices  this  fall. 
Simply,  inflation  means  more  money  and  credit 


in  circulation  .  .  .  which  has  been  brought 
about  by:  public  works  and  poor  relief;  expan¬ 
sion  of  credit  through  the  sale  of  government 
bonds  to  the  banks,  and  unbalanced  budget; 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  the  remonetiza¬ 
tion  of  silver. 

Rents  Rising  .  .  . 

Our  check  of  city-wide  conditions  leads  us  to 
believe  that  carefully  considered  action  can 
bring  better  rents  to  property  owners  who  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  There 
is  some  money  available  at  fair  rates  for  put¬ 
ting  properties  into  first  class  condition,  and 
for  re-flnancing.  Care  must  be  exercised,  how¬ 
ever,  in  re-modeling  properties,  because  de¬ 
mand  has  not  strengthened  equally  in  all  lines. 
Certain  types  of  income  property  are  ready  for 
immediate  development  .  .  .  others  must  wait. 

Selling  prices  of  residential  properties  are 
stabilized  and  ready  for  improvement,  partic¬ 
ularly  on  single  homes.  Apartment  rentals 
show  moderate  improvement.  Central  business 
property  is  steadying,  as  is  office  space,  with  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  better  income  in  some 
instances.  The  development  of  subdivisions 
and  the  building  of  single  homes  in  the  lower 
price  ranges  is  temporarily  halted  by  high 
building  costs  and  the  delays  in  putting  the 
housing  act  to  work. 

We  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  in  check¬ 
ing  over  the  possibilities  for  increased  value 
from  your  holdings.  Broad  general  movements 
are  helpful  to  point  the  trend,  but  a  detailed 
analysis  of  each  property  must  be  made  if  it 
is  to  realize  its  utmost  income  .  .  . 

Classified  Display 

A  number  of  prominent  property  man¬ 
agers  make  it  a  practice  to  buy  consider¬ 
able  space  in  the  classified  columns  of  the 
local  newspapers  or  in  the  display  columns 
alongside  the  classified  columns  in  which 
to  run  a  fairly  large  advertisement  com¬ 
bining  institutional  copy  with  splendid 
offerings.  The  top  part  of  the  space  is 
usually  devoted  to  institutional  copy  and 
the  remainder  to  specific  properties  for 
rent.  In  Figure  15  you  will  find  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  institutional  copy  in  a  classified- 
display  advertisement. 

WHITCOMB  &  KELLER 
Pioneer  Realtors 

Builders  of  Better  Homes 
In  selecting  a  home  it  is  never  necessary  to 
be  limited  in  choice  or  to  buy  anything  other 
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than  what  exactly  suits  you  in  size,  arrange¬ 
ment,  equipment,  location,  price  or  terms. 

We  never  have  less  than  75  new  or  resale 
homes  to  select  from.  This  is  our  normal  number 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  advantages 
afforded  by  this  selection  is  a  constant  source  of 
satisfaction  and  saving  to  careful  home  buyers. 

We  outline  here  chiefly  homes  of  medium  cost. 

We  have  many  others  including  the  finest  and 
most  artistic  dwellings  erected  in  the  city  as  well 
as  many  low  priced  ones. 

Valuable  information  can  always  be  had  at  the 
information  desk  in  our  office. 

Fig.  15.  Institutional  Copy  in  a  classi¬ 
fied-display  advertisement. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  Albert  Wenzlick 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  places  a  few 
lines  of  institutional  copy  at  the  top  of 
their  specific  offerings.  Their  procedure 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  16. 

LET  WENZLICK  HELP  YOU  LOCATE 
No  matter  what  your  needs  (ff  it  concerns 
real  estate)  we  can  serve  you.  Our  list  com¬ 
prises  every  type  of  property  from  the  smallest 
to  the  large  down  town  business  property.  Be¬ 
low  we  show  a  few  bargains.  Phone  or  write  for 
additional  lists. 

Fig.  16.  Another  example  of  Institu¬ 
tional  copy  in  a  classified  column. 

How  to  Plan  Institutional  Advertising 

The  first  requisite  for  planning  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  for  your  firm  is  to  find 
out  whether  you  are  completely  sold  on  the 
value  of  undertaking  this  form  of  adver¬ 
tising.  If  you  are  not  definitely  certain 
that  this  type  of  advertising  can  prove  of 
great  value  in  selling  your  firm  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  do  not  attempt  to  use  it.  Your 
undertaking  will  be  a  failure  because  your 
attempts  will  indicate  your  lack  of  faith 
in  your  work. 

The  second  requisite  is  to  set  aside  a 
certain  part  of  the  money  you  are  willing 
to  spend  for  advertising  for  specific  insti¬ 
tutional  messages  to  your  community. 

Having  determined  how  much  you  can 
afford  to  spend  for  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,  your  steps  are  as  follows : 

1.  Determine  what  your  money  will  buy  for 
you  in  space. 

2.  Plan  an  attractive  layout  for  your  adver¬ 
tisements. 


3.  Dig  for  facts  to  use  in  writing  your  mess¬ 
ages.  * 

4.  Decide  upon  the  type  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  to  use. 

5.  Write  your  message  in  simple,  understand¬ 
able  terms. 

Find  out  just  what  you  can  do  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  select  a  standardized 
space  in  which  to  place  your  copy.  The 
larger  the  space  the  better  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  get  a  dignified  and  impressive  ad¬ 
vertisement.  But  small  space  if  handled 
adequately  is  far  better  than  none  at  all. 
Don't  worry  about  the  size  of  the  space. 
Make  the  space  that  you  buy  work  for  you. 

If  you  feel  that  you  cannot  design  the 
arrangement  of  your  advertisement,  ask 
your  printer  to  help  you,  or  ask  the  men 
at  the  newspaper  office  to  suggest  various 
set-ups  for  you.  Try  to  standardize  on  the 
appearance  so  far  as  it  is  possible  because 
you  will  gain  in  that  way  the  advantage  of 
continuity  of  impression.  When  you  have 
the  suggestions  before  you,  select  the  one 
that  gives  you  the  most  unusual  display 
and  the  best  chance  of  carrying  your  mes¬ 
sage  effectively.  If  the  printer  or  the  news¬ 
paper  man  cannot  give  you  a  distinctive 
set-up,  call  in  an  artist  and  have  him  de¬ 
sign  a  new  border  for  you  and  a  display 
headline  in  hand-lettering.  Be  sure  to 
allow  adequate  space  for  your  trade-mark, 
your  logotype,  or  other  mark  of  identifica¬ 
tion. 

Analyze  your  organization.  Learn  the 
type  of  interesting  services  your  firm  per¬ 
forms.  Study  your  personnel  to  find  out 
whether  you  will  want  to  use  facts  relating 
to  it.  Make  a  list  of  the  facts  you  have 
about  your  community  and  its  growth 
which  could  be  told  interestingly  in  your 
space.  Exhau.‘’t  every  possibility  to  dis¬ 
cover  ideas  wiiich  will  give  your  firm  a 
unique,  but  a  favorable,  personality  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 


♦  «  ♦ 


Creating  Standard  Decorations 

By  F.  H.  Coy 


There  was  a  time  when  many  prop¬ 
erty  management  companies  looked 
upon  their  painting  and  decorating 
problems  as  more  or  less  of  a  burdensome 
task  that  should  be  passed  on  to  the  paint¬ 
ing  contractors  to  solve.  They  did  not 
know  much  about  paint  and  its  uses,  and 
they  were  glad  to  forget  about  it  and  leave 
it  entirely  up  to  the  contractor  to  do  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  job. 

This  method  was  all  right  for  a  while 
inasmuch  as  most  painting  contractors 
were  reliable  and  would  always  endeavor 
to  give  their  customers  a  satisfactory  job. 
However,  the  painting  contractor  business, 
like  all  other  businesses,  has  its  unscrupu¬ 
lous  craftsmen  who  resort  to  most  any 
practice  in  order  to  be  the  low  bidder  on  a 
job  and  eliminate  the  conscientious,  high 
quality  craftsmen  who  really  want  to  give 
their  clients  100%  satisfaction. 

The  entering  of  this  unscrupulous 
painter  or  “gypper,”  as  he  is  many  times 
called,  into  the  picture,  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  property  maintenance  man¬ 
ager  to  set  up  a  more  rigid  method  of  han¬ 
dling  his  painting  and  decorating  prob¬ 
lems.  All  the  management  companies  have 
not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  as  yet ; 
however,  there  are  many  of  them  who  have 
adopted  and  are  using  a  plan  that  is  giv¬ 
ing  them  better  jobs  with  greater  economy. 
This  plan  was  conceived  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

This  manufacturer  formed  a  separate 
department  in  his  firm  which  was  called 
the  “Property  Maintenance  Department.” 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  department  to  help 
the  property  owner  and  property  manager 
in  every  way  possible  to  obtain  better 


painting  and  decorating  jobs  at  less  ex¬ 
pense. 

Who  is  better  fitted  to  assist  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  in  his  painting  problems 
than  the  manufacturer?  If  the  property 
manager  will  ask  himself  the  following 
questions,  I  am  sure  he  will  say  immedi¬ 
ately:  “I  need  expert  help  outside  of  my 
own  organization  to  really  place  my  paint¬ 
ing  problems  on  a  more  satisfactory  and 
economical  basis.”  Here  are  the  questions : 

W'^hat  kind  of  material  is  being  used  to  paint 
my  buildings? 

Will  it  wear?  How  long? 

Will  the  interior  paints  stand  repeated  wash¬ 
ings? 

Will  the  exterior  paints  wear  four  or  five  years 
without  checking,  peeling,  or  premature  chalking? 

Is  my  work  being  done  as  economically  as  pos¬ 
sible? 

Do  I  really  have  the  time  and  experienced  man¬ 
power  to  check  these  important  details  thor¬ 
oughly? 

All  these  problems  can  be  answered  and 
overcome  if  the  thoroughly  trained  and 
thoroughly  experienced  paint  man  of  the 
manufacturer  is  called  in  to  assist  you.  He 
is  a  specialist  in  paint,  and  you  are  not. 
This  Maintenance  Engineer  is  prepared  to 
inspect  your  jobs  and  make  proper  recom¬ 
mendations  before  they  are  started.  He  is 
prepared  to  offer  proper  color  combina¬ 
tions.  He  is  prepared  to  contact  your 
painting  contractor  and  cooperate  with 
him  to  see  that  proper  materials  are  pur¬ 
chased  and  applied.  He  is  also  prepared  to 
make  careful  inspection  of  jobs  during  the 
application  of  the  paint  and  also  after 
final  completion. 

The  property  manager  will  be  given 
complete  sets  of  specifications  which  he, 
in  turn,  can  distribute  among  his  painting 
contractors.  These  specifications  will  in- 
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form  the  contractor  just  how  the  job 
should  be  done  and  just  what  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  used.  This  will  place  all 
contractors  on  an  equal  basis,  and  they  all 
will  be  figuring  on  the  same  type  of  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  Property  Maintenance 
Department  of  the  paint  manufacturer 
will  see  that  all  contractors  turn  out  the 
proper  type  of  work. 

You  can  readily  see  how  this  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  all  work  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
conscientious,  high  grade  contractor,  who 
is  always  anxious  to  give  his  clients  good 
work  and  who,  many  times,  is  forced  to 
compete  against  contractors  who  think 
nothing  of  the  quality  of  their  work,  but 
are  thinking  only  of  “skinning’'  the  job  in 
order  that  they  may  figure  a  few  dollars 
lower. 

The  property  manager  has  different 
problems  in  connection  with  the  decorating 
of  his  lower  rental  properties  than  he  has 
with  the  higher  rental  properties.  He  can¬ 
not  afford  to  put  as  much  money  in  the 
decorating  of  the  apartment  that  pays  him 
only  twenty-five  to  sixty  dollars  per  month 
as  he  can  in  the  apartment  that  pays  him 
considerably  more. 

Economy  of  Quality  Paint 

In  practically  every  case  the  use  of  a 
quality  paint  will  keep  the  cost  down 
rather  than  raise  it,  as  is  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  by  many.  A  high  grade  flat  paint 
or  enamel  is  more  finely  ground,  is  made 
of  better  pigments  and  higher  grade  oils. 
This  means  that  it  will  cover  far  superior 
to  cheap  paints  and  will  spread  almost 
twice  as  far  over  a  given  area. 

I  can  illustrate  this  best  by  referring 
you  to  the  common  household  necessity — 
Sugar.  If  my  reader  will  take  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  granulated  sugar  and  spread  it 
out  with  his  finger  over  a  piece  of  black 


cloth,  he  will  notice  that  it  will  not  cover 
very  well  or  “hide”  very  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  will  take  a  teaspoonful 
of  this  same  sugar,  ground  to  the  powdered 
form,  such  as  XXXX  Confectioners  Sugar, 
he  will  find  this  same  teaspoonful  will 
cover  solid  and  will  spread  almost  twice 
as  far. 

I  give  you  this  little  illustration  because 
the  same  thing  applies  to  paint.  If  pig¬ 
ments  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
paint  were  just  mixed  with  some  oils  and 
sent  out  without  proper  grinding,  you 
would  get  practically  the  same  results  as 
you  got  from  the  granulated  sugar.  How¬ 
ever,  if  these  same  pigments  were  put 
through  the  triple  grinding  method,  as 
used  in  making  most  quality  paints,  you 
will  get  results  similar  to  those  obtained 
with  the  finer  ground  powdered  sugar. 

Therefore,  Science  has  proved  that 
cheap  paint  is  not  economical.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  most  cases  it  is  far  more  expen¬ 
sive.  As  a  rule,  cheap  paints  work  harder 
under  the  brush,  and  it  takes  the  painter 
longer  to  apply  it  and  “level  it  out”, — and 
time  is  money. 

Is  it  not  cheaper  to  buy  a  quality  paint, 
that  will  cover  solid  one  coat  over  a  sur¬ 
face  and  spread  from  five  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  square  feet  to  the  gallon,  than  to 
buy  a  cheap  paint  that  will  cover  only  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  square  feet 
to  the  gallon? 

There  is  another  thing  I  might  mention 
— Is  it  not  more  economical  to  have  a  paint 
applied  which  the  housewife  can  wash  or 
wipe  off  when  necessary  rather  than  have 
a  paint  that  looks  “smeary”  or  comes  off 
entirely  when  the  housewife  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  wash  off  a  few  finger  marks  or 
grease  spots?  Quality  paints  will  stand 
repeated  washings,  where  cheap  paints  in 
most  cases  do  not. 
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Interiors 

I  have  been  asked  the  question  many 
times — Is  it  possible  to  attempt  standard 
decorations  throughout  buildings,  and  if 
so,  should  these  decorations  be  standard 
as  to  both  color  and  finish? 

I  can  definitely  state  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  possible  to  standardize  in  color  and 
in  finish — ^that  is,  for  property  with  rent¬ 
als  of  less  than  one  hundred  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. 
When  one  gets  into  the  higher  priced 
apartments,  then  it  is  more  necessary  to 
work  out  color  combinations  and  decora- 
tives  ideas  along  the  lines  that  the  tenants 
desire. 

In  the  lower  rental  properties,  however, 
two  or  three  standard  color  combinations 
can  be  made  up  for  the  living  room  and 
dining  room,  and  two  or  three  can  be  made 
up  for  the  bedrooms,  and  two  or  three 
more  for  the  bathroom  and  kitchen.  In 
this  manner  the  tenant  can  look  over  the 
three  standard  color  combinations  and 
choose  the  ones  she  prefers  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  rooms  in  her  home.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  three  different  combinations 
for  living  rooms  and  dining  rooms,  three 
different  combinations  for  the  bedrooms, 
and  still  three  more  different  ones  for  the 
kitchens  and  bathrooms;  or,  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  separate  color  combinations  can  be 
worked  out  for  the  bathrooms  and 
kitchens. 

In  order  to  obtain  real  economy  in  re¬ 
decorating,  light  colors  always  should  be 
used  wherever  possible.  Keep  away  from 
the  darker  colors  because,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  only  a  fad  and  are  very  tiresome,  and 
in  time  the  tenant  is  going  to  want  to 
lighten  up  the  rooms.  Then  it  will  require, 
in  many  cases,  two  coats  of  paint,  whereas 
if  you  standardize  on  lighter,  pastel  colors, 
one  coat  will  invariably  do  the  job. 

The  paint  manufacturer,  to  whom  I  re¬ 


ferred  on  the  first  page  of  this  article  has 
a  decorating  studio  in  connection  with  his 
Property  Maintenance  Department,  in 
which  is  employed  several  color  experts 
who  furnish,  free  of  charge,  proper  color 
suggestions  and  color  combinations  for  the 
decorating  of  the  interior  or  exterior  of 
any  type  of  building.  They  will  be  glad 
to  work  up  color  combinations  for  each  of 
the  different  rooms  of  an  apartment,  and 
the  management  company  is  privileged  to 
select  the  combinations  on  which  they  wish 
to  standardize. 

I  am  sure  you  can  readily  see  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  this  standardization  idea.  It  saves 
considerable  time  in  working  out  color 
combinations  with  your  painters  and  with 
your  tenants.  Our  experience  has  proved 
that  the  tenants  are  invariably  satisfied  in 
making  their  choice  of  colors  from  the 
three  combinations  offered.  In  many  cases 
two  combinations  have  been  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  offer  the  tenant — in  fact,  on 
very  low  rental  properties,  a  management 
company  is  well  within  its  rights  to  insist 
that  only  one  or  two  color  combinations 
be  used. 

Many  times  the  question  has  been  asked 
of  me — “Can  a  satisfactory  redecorating 
job  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  one  coat  in 
all  cases?”  To  this  I  would  say — “No,  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  surface  upon 
which  the  finishing  coat  will  be  applied.” 

Many  times  a  painted  wall  will  look  in 
perfect  condition;  and  it  appears  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  a  new  coat 
of  paint.  However,  we  find  in  many  cases 
that  so  much  flat  paint  has  been  applied 
that  a  soft,  “spongy”  condition  has  been 
created  and  the  surface  is  entirely  too 
porous  to  receive  a  good  even  coat  of  paint. 
In  such  cases,  a  coat  of  good,  pigmented 
wall  primer  and  sealer  should  be  used— 
never  permit  shellac  or  glue  primers  to  be 
used  on  a  wall,  because  you  are  liable  to 
run  into  considerable  trouble. 
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After  you  have  applied  your  Wall 
Primer  &  Sealer,  tinted  to  the  shade  of 
the  finishing  coat,  you  can  apply  your  fin¬ 
ishing  coat,  and  you  will  then  have  a  nice 
even  job.  If  the  walls  are  not  properly 
primed  and  sealed,  you  are  liable  to  notice 
“flat  spots”  or  “shiny  spots”  on  the  finish¬ 
ing  coat.  This  unevenness  of  finish  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  oils  and  thin- 
ners  in  the  finishing  coat  have  penetrated 
into  the  “blotter-like,”  unsealed  original 
surface. 

I  might  mention  here  that  if  you  have  a 
wall  that  has  been  constantly  painted  with 
a  flat  wall  paint  year  after  year  for  four  or 
five  years,  it  is  always  good  practice  to 
apply  a  coat  of  Wall  Primer  &  Sealer  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  regardless  of  how 
the  surface  looks.  This  will  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  the  finishing  coat  “striking 
in”  and  giving  that  uneven  finish. 

Exteriors 

The  principles  involved  in  proper  in¬ 
terior  decorating  are  also  applicable  to 
exterior  painting.  There  are  many  ways 
to  cheapen  an  exterior  job,  but  only  one 
way  to  obtain  a  really  good,  economical 
job. 

Many  years  back  it  was  the  universal 
idea  that  the  best  type  of  exterior  house 
paint  was  a  single  pigmented  paint,  such 
as  straight  White  Lead,  mixed  with  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil.  It  was  a  common  belief  that  a 
mixture  of  this  type  was  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  as  well  as  the  most  durable.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  however, 
science  has  proved  that  a  single  pigmented 
paint  is  not  the  best  type  of  paint  to  use 
for  exterior  work,  but  that  a  multiple  pig¬ 
mented  paint  containing  other  pigments 
such  as  pure  Titanium  Oxide  and  Zinc 
Oxide,  in  addition  to  the  White  Lead,  will 
make  the  paint  spread  further,  cover  bet¬ 
ter,  and  wear  considerably  longer. 


In  practically  all  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  paint  specifications  and  Railroad 
specifications,  a  multiple  pigmented  ex¬ 
terior  paint  is  definitely  used.  White 
Lead  alone  is  too  soft  to  give  proper  wear¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  proper  portion  of  zinc 
oxide  and  the  proper  portion  of  titanium 
pigment  will  give  the  white  lead  the 
necessary  hardness,  whiteness,  and  cover¬ 
ing  power  to  make  it  the  most  economical 
paint  obtainable  for  exterior  use. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  too  far  into  technical 
details  on  the  manufacture  of  paints ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  can  assure  you  that  painting  con¬ 
tractors  who  have  used  standard,  multiple 
pigmented  outside  paints,  such  as  mar¬ 
keted  by  leading  manufacturers  of  paint 
products,  claim  they  get  approximately 
four  hundred  square  feet  to  the  gallon  two 
coats,  whereby  the  best  they  can  get  out 
of  straight  White  Lead  and  Oil  is  around 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
square  feet  to  the  gallon  two  coats. 

You  can  readily  see  there  is  real  econ¬ 
omy  in  using  a  quality  prepared  outside 
paint.  You  not  only  get  better  covering, 
but  you  get  longer  wear.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  you  save  more  money  per  job. 

Most  property  managers  have  been  too 
busy  to  investigate  the  latest  painting 
methods  that  science  and  experience  have 
brought  about  and  are  in  dire  need  of  the 
maintenance  and  standardization  service 
that  is  being  offered  by  one  or  two  of  the 
more  reputable  manufacturers. 

Now  that  these  larger,  nationally 
known  organizations  are  equipped  to  han¬ 
dle  your  painting  problems,  at  no  extra 
cost  to  you,  I  am  sure  that  if  you  will  call 
upon  them  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
prove  to  you  that  they  can  save  you 
money  and  give  you  better  painting  and 
decorating  results. 
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Department 


By  James  A.  Riner 


WASTE  of  material  and  time  con¬ 
stitute  the  main  losses  which 
bring  about  lack  of  efficiency. 
Efforts  to  overcome  the  detail  of  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  the  Housekeeping  Department 
are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Profits 
cannot  be  increased  by  cutting  down  the 
conveniences  provided  the  guests  but  are 
to  be  made  by  reducing  general  costs  and 
extravagance,  by  economical  purchase  of 
linens,  equipment,  and  supplies,  by  proper 
care  of  furnishings,  and  by  supervision  of 
labor. 

Store  Room 

Before  buying,  one  must  have  a  suitable 
place  for  storing; — a  clean,  well-lighted 
room  of  sufficient  size  to  care  for  all  room 
equipment  and  supplies,  other  than  furni¬ 
ture.  This  room  should  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  Stores-Keeper,  who  maintains  a 
perpetual  inventory  and  issues  supplies 
only  on  written  requisition.  Future  needs 
are  anticipated,  with  time  to  shop.  Many 
articles  used  throughout  the  year  and  in 
daily  demand,  can  be  purchased  from  the 
manufacturer  at  the  jobbers’  cost  price. 
The  house  should  standardize  supplies  on 
kitchen  utensils,  dishes,  and  glassware,  to 
avoid  finding  shelves  filled  with  incom¬ 
plete  sets.  Medium-priced  kitchen  utensils 
are  the  most  economical,  as  most  guests 
leasing  a  higher-priced  apartment  expect 
and  demand  new  and  unused  utensils. 
Many  articles,  regardless  of  quality,  can¬ 
not  be  cleaned  so  as  not  to  show  use,  and 
the  cheaper  articles  can  be  discarded.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  aluminum 
ware  and,  especially,  coffee  pots.  Guests 
constantly  ask  for  new  cooking  utensils. 


due  to  burning  food,  boiling  the  tea-pot 
dry,  etc.  The  dollar  pot  will  discolor  or 
have  the  handle  burned  off  just  as  easily 
as  the  fifty  cent  one.  A  knife  will  mark 
a  forty  cent  pie  pan  which  bakes  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  ten  cent  one.  Bright  new  uten¬ 
sils  have  much  more  appeal  than  recondi¬ 
tioned  ones. 

Guests  asking  for  extra  silver,  dishes, 
and  linens  for  a  dinner  or  bridge  party, 
are  cheerfully  supplied,  and  they  are  asked 
to  sign  a  loan  receipt  to  insure  the  return 
of  the  articles  borrowed.  Indefinitely  sup 
plying  guests  with  extras,  without  this  re 
ceipt,  you  will  find  when  they  check  out, 
sufficient  glassware,  silver,  and  china  to 
furnish  several  apartments. 

Stores 

Scarcely  a  week  passes,  but  that  some 
thing  new  in  the  way  of  cleaning  fluids 
soaps,  and  labor-saving  devices  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  buyer  of 
supplies.  Do  not  turn  away  the  salesman 
without  consideration  of  the  article 
offered.  You  may  find  that  the  new  mer 
chandise  offered  will  do  the  work  and 
serve  the  purpose  better  than  your  favor¬ 
ite  brand,  and  cost  much  less.  Often  quan 
tity  purchases  will  bring  a  price  consider¬ 
ation.  For  instance :  A  six  months’  or  a 
years’  contract  on  garbage  bags,  may  make 
a  fifty  percent  saving.  But  do  not  over 
buy  or  contract  for  too  long  a  period,  for 
during  these  days  of  constant  improve¬ 
ment,  you  may  soon  find  an  article  of  bet 
ter  quality  and  price. 

Guest  supplies  of  toilet  tissue  and  hand 
soaps  are  a  considerable  item  of  expense 
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An  apartment  hotel  formerly  supplied  the 
permanent  guests  with  three-ounce  bars, 
and  transients  one-ounce  bars,  of  a  very 
high  grade  toilet  soap.  The  demand  for 
three-ounce  bars  was  exorbitant,  one  lady 
demanding  four  to  five  bars  daily,  frankly 
stating  that  she  used  it  to  wash  wearing 
apparel.  The  management  changed  to  a 
perfumed  soap;  but  in  place  of  lessening 
the  demand,  it  became  greater.  Another 
change  was  made,  using  the  same  soap  but 
in  one-ounce  bars  only.  There  were  very 
few  complaints  from  the  guests  and  the 
soap  budget  was  reduced  over  fifty  per¬ 
cent.  An  Housekeeper’s  inspection  of  bath 
cabinets  showed  maids  leaving  two  to  four 
extra  pads  of  recess  tissue;  and  orders 
were  promptly  issued  to  reduce  this  to  one 
extra  pad — almost  as  great  a  reduction 
made  in  tissue  as  in  soap. 

Maids  Supplies 

Maids  supplies  are  another  item  of  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  When  a  request  is 
made  for  a  new  whisk  broom  or  scrub 
brush,  insist  on  an  exchange  for  the  used 
article,  as  frequently  the  brush  has  been 
misplaced.  Since  a  new  brush  can  only 
be  secured  by  exchange,  the  maids  soon 
learn  not  to  lose  their  cleaning  equipment. 
Supply  all  maids  and  housemen  with  soft 
cleaning  cloths,  either  made  from  dis¬ 
cards  or  material  purchased  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  This  will  eliminate  the  use  of  good 
linens  for  cleaning  purposes.  Do  not  set 
a  barrel  of  soap  chips  or  detergent  from 
which  maids  help  themselves.  Issue  about 
one  days’  supply,  and  notice  the  reduction 
in  waste. 

Maids  Work 

The  buying  control  and  servicing  of  lin¬ 
ens,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  policy 
of  the  hotel  and  plan  of  the  house.  Only 
one  rule  will  apply  to  all  buildings,  and 
that  is  the  one  of  “Exchange.”  Every 


maid  must  check  into  the  linen  room  the 
same  number  of  soiled  or  clean  pieces  as 
is  issued  to  her  during  the  day.  If  linen 
carts  are  not  used,  the  building  having 
floor  closets,  the  linens  are  delivered  and 
placed  in  the  various  closets  by  a  linen  boy 
or  houseman.  This  will  eliminate  the  time 
wasted  waiting  for  linens.  There  are  many 
systems  in  use  for  checking  the  issued  and 
returned  linens,  the  system  used  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
house  and  location  of  the  laundry,  and 
whether  or  not  the  laundry  work  is  sent 
out. 

Hotels  that  have  standardized  on  linens, 
and  use  a  wide  hem  on  single  sheets  and 
a  narrow  on  double,  a  different  colored 
stripe  on  single  and  double  blankets,  save 
much  time  in  sorting.  One  of  the  worst 
time  losses  for  maids  arises  in  buildings 
where,  due  to  various  sizes  of  dinette 
tables,  several  sizes  of  table  tops,  etc.,  are 
required.  Invariably  the  maid  will  make 
return  trips  to  the  linen  room  for  size  ex¬ 
change.  There  are  various  ways  of  mark¬ 
ing  these  tops;  and  every  housekeeper 
should  adopt  some  “mark”  that  is  readily 
seen  by  the  sorter. 

Every  Linen  or  Sewing  Room  should  be 
equipped  with  an  electric  machine  which 
will,  by  raising  the  foot,  sew  forward  and 
backward.  Tears  and  burns  can  be 
mended  neatly,  thereby  greatly  reducing 
discards.  Instruct  your  maids  to  return 
all  linens  with  even  a  small  tear  or  hole, 
for  repair,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  Linen 
Sorter  to  find  the  damaged  piece,  because 
the  damage  will  have  increased  to  a  much 
larger  degree  through  laundering.  There 
are  various  ways  for  marking  discards, 
which  are  to  be  made  into  cleaning  cloths ; 
— mark  with  a  rubber  discard  stamp,  sew 
across  cloth  with  a  bright  colored  thread, 
or  dye  blue.  The  blue  dyed  cloths  are  the 
most  satisfactory,  as  an  employee  using 
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other  than  a  blue  cloth  will  signify  that 
good  linen  is  being  used.  Many  guests  will 
use  linen  napkins  for  wiping  the  stove, 
cleaning  shoes,  wiping  lipstick,  and  nail 
polish,  and  even  carry  them  out  of  the  ho¬ 
tel  to  polish  the  automobile.  Instruct 
maids  to  leave  the  damaged  linen  in  the 
room  or  apartment,  and  report  to  House¬ 
keeper.  The  Housekeeper,  herself,  can  re¬ 
move  the  damaged  linen  and  bill  the  guest, 
first  calling  the  guest’s  attention  to  the 
damaged  article. 

The  amount  of  linens  issued  per  guest, 
depends  upon  the  house  policy.  Few  man¬ 
agers  agree  to  this,  but  it  seems  invariably 
true  that  the  higher  paying  guest  will  ask 
for  and  use  less  linens  than  the  cheaper 
apartment  occupants.  Where  Murphy  or 
Rollaway  beds  are  used,  an  extra  top  sheet 
is  used  in  place  of  the  bedspread,  which 
makes  a  decided  saving; — ^and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  guests  will  prefer  them. 

Shower  Curtains 

Shower  curtains  are  mostly  in  white 
duck;  but  there  is  a  marked  trend  toward 
the  use  of  colored  curtains,  light  green  pre¬ 
ferred,  which  require  less  laundering  and 
are  liked  by  most  guests.  If  you  use 
white,  be  sure  you  have  the  double  filled, 
as  a  single  filled  will  appear  soiled  after 
one  using,  or  after  hanging  for  several 
days.  Cotton  Wilton  Mats  for  Baths  will 
cut  the  laundry  bill  in  half,  especially  those 
of  the  darker  shades.  The  life  of  all  linen' 
will  be  decidedly  increased  by  a  par  sup¬ 
ply,  so  that  you  are  not  required  to  issue 
“hot”  linen. 

White  cotton  gloves,  linen  collars,  and 
dickies  for  Elevator  and  Bell-Boys  are 
kept  in  the  Linen  Room  or  Stores,  and 
clean  ones  issued  only  in  exchange  for  the 
soiled.  If  you  do  not  adhere  to  this  rule, 
you  will  find  the  lockers  or  locker  room 
corners  littered  with  soiled  collars  and 


gloves,  and  for  some  unknown  reason,  they 
will  disappear.  Watch  the  boys  closely, 
or  you  will  find  them  without  a  shirt  un¬ 
derneath  their  uniform.  Lack  of  an  under¬ 
garment  will  fast  ruin  a  uniform. 

Curtains  and  Drapes 

Curtains  and  drapes  are  a  constant 
worry  to  every  Housekeeper  especially  in  a 
house  where  several  sizes  of  glass  curtains 
and  various  kinds  of  drapes  are  used.  Glass 
curtains  exposed  to  dust,  soot,  and  mois¬ 
ture,  soon  look  deplorable.  Do  not  use 
starch,  but  finish  with  a  curtain  dressing 
and  they  will  remain  shapely  and  neat 
for  double  the  length  of  time.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  will  lengthen  the  life  of  the  curtain 
itself.  I  know  of  a  hotel  using  lace  shades, 
and  many  of  these  have  been  in  constant 
use  for  eight  years.  These  require  about 
half  the  washing  compared  with  glass  cur¬ 
tains,  yet  represent  about  the  same  origi¬ 
nal  cost  per  window. 

Lined  drapes  of  good  material  can  be 
well-cleaned  without  removing  the  lining. 
There  are  several  brands  of  cleaners  on 
the  market.  Build  a  large  table,  some¬ 
what  larger  than  your  longest  and  widest 
drapes.  Make  it  of  ironing  board  height 
and  cover  with  a  thick  pad  and  ironing 
cover.  On  this  table,  many  drapes  that 
have  hung  for  a  few  weeks  can  be 
stretched  out  and  brushed,  sponged,  and 
pressed.  Often  this  process  will  freshen 
like  new  and  satisfy  the  guest  who  thinks 
the  drapes  require  cleaning.  Both  lined 
and  un-lined  drapes  of  various  materials 
can  be  successfully  cleaned  and  pressed  for 
a  few  cents  per  pair,  so  why  pay  from  one 
to  two  dollars  per  pair  for  cleaning? 

Lamp  Shades 

Lamp  shades,  both  silk  and  parchment 
can  be  restored  to  look  like  new  by  prop¬ 
erly  using  liquid  soap  and  a  soft  sponge. 
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Scrub-Pails 

While  on  the  subject  of  cleaning,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  maids  scrub-pails.  Most 
houses  supply  a  16  oz.  pail,  while  an  8  oz. 
or  even  smaller  one  is  adequate.  Maids 
will  change  the  water  more  often,  and  they 
will  not  have  to  carry  the  excess  load. 
Paint  the  inside  bottom  of  pails,  and  keep 
out  the  rust.  This  will  double  the  life  of 
the  pail. 

Chamois  Skins 

Chamois  skins  for  Window-Washers:  A 
cheap  chamois  will  last  but  a  few  days, 
while  a  large,  best-quality  chamois  at,  say, 
double  the  price,  will  do  better  work  and 
last  many  weeks.  A  window-washer  with 
good  tools  will  take  more  pride  in  his 
work. 

Radiator  Brushes 

Maids  must  dust  out  radiators,  a  precau¬ 
tion  which  will  prolong  the  life  of  curtains, 
drapes  and  walls.  A  small  radiator  brush 
should  be  among  every  maids’  tools.  This 
is  important! 

Paints  and  Decorating 

Paints  and  decorating  are  not  carried  as 
a  housekeeping  expense,  but  the  house¬ 
keeping  department  bears  the  labor 
charge  in  cleaning  up  after  the  painters. 
A  poor  painter  will  leave  enough  dirt  and 
paint  on  hardware  and  bath  fixtures  to 
keep  two  people  cleaning  after  him.  If 
you  must  cut  the  decorating  cost,  use  a  less 
expensive  material,  but  have  it  applied  by 
a  painter  and  not  a  wall-washer.  I  knew 
a  man  who  won  a  cash  prize  for  the  best 
article  on  “How  to  plant  Shrubbery.”  He 
wrote:  “Put  a  ten  cent  bush  into  a  fifty 
cent  hole  and  not  a  fifty  cent  bush  into  a 
ten  cent  hole.”  I  think  this  is  applicable 
to  paint  and  painters. 


Vacuum  Cleaners 

With  the  light  weight,  improved  vacuum 
cleaners  of  today  used  daily  instead  of  car¬ 
pet  sweepers,  maids  can  do  as  good  work 
as  a  houseman  with  a  large,  heavy  vacuum. 
Carpets  can  be  cleaned  close  to  baseboards, 
and  eliminate  the  moth  pest.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  vacuum  cleaners  are  seldom  gen¬ 
erous  with  the  length  of  cord.  Regardless 
of  the  number  of  base  plugs,  maids  will 
try  to  reach  the  farthest  corner  from  the 
most  accessible  connection;  this  results  in 
broken  plugs  and  cords,  and  loss  of  time 
due  to  an  out-of-order  cleaner.  Replace 
cords  with  rubber  covered  cords  of  suffi¬ 
cient  length  to  reach  the  farthest  corner 
from  any  plug.  Make  a  half-hitch  of  the 
cord  around  the  cleaner  handle  and  tape 
into  place.  Have  your  vacuums  serviced 
at  least  once  a  week  by  the  night  electri¬ 
cian,  or  someone  designated  for  the  work, 
and  hold  them  responsible  for  keeping  this 
equipment  adjusted  and  oiled.  Keep  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  date  the  machine  was  serviced, 
and  designate  the  various  vacuums  by 
their  number.  Instruct  and  penalize  maids 
for  failing  to  empty,  daily,  their  cleaner 
dirt-bags,  as  any  vacuum  will  do  better 
work  with  a  clean  bag.  By  following  the 
above  procedure,  you  will  eliminate  many 
repair  costs  and  secure  better  results. 

Care  of  Furnishings 

This  constitutes  a  large  factor  in  the 
elimination  of  losses.  Generally  speaking, 
carpet  cleaning  consists  of  daily  sweeping 
and  weekly  vacuuming,  yet  as  previously 
stated,  daily  use  of  the  vacuum  does  bet¬ 
ter  work,  with  no  more  time  used.  Im¬ 
mediately  removing  spots  and  stains,  and 
especially  liquor  stains,  helps  reduce  the 
number  of  times  the  carpet  must  be 
scrubbed.  There  are  a  dozen  preparations 
sold  for  this  purpose,  but  sponging  with 
ammonia  water  will  bring  back  the  luster 
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and  remove  most  spots.  If  very  dirty  and 
spotted,  then  use  the  scrubbing  machine. 
With  a  good  scrubbing  machine,  the  cost 
is  less  than  one  half  cent  per  square  foot, 
counting  material  and  labor.  Standardize 
on  your  cleaning  fluid.  You  can  use  the 
same  on  carpets,  furniture,  drapes,  and 
lamp  shades,  buying  in  a  larger  quantity 
at  less  price.  Instruct  the  maids  to  report 
soiled  or  torn  upholstery,  clean  the  head 
grease  from  chairs  and  the  soiled  arms, 
before  it  becomes  rubbed  deep  into  the 
fabric,  using  your  liquid  cleaner  and  a 
soft  sponge,  and  plenty  of  clean  rags. 
Make  all  furniture  repairs  as  soon  as  dis¬ 
covered.  A  loose  joint  or  unglued  piece 
will  soon  result  in  an  expensive  break. 

Use  glide-shoes  for  all  heavy  furniture 
and  have  one  or  more  dollies  for  moving 
heavy  pieces — and  discharge  the  first 
houseman  caught  sliding  furniture  through 
the  halls.  This  not  only  tears  the  carpet, 
but  loosens  the  furniture  legs,  especially 
on  heavy  davenports. 

Job  Orders 

Use  printed  duplicate  order  pads,  called 
“Job  &  Order  Blanks”  and  insist  on  their 
use  for  every  order  other  than  regular 
routine,  and  insist  on  employees  adhering 
to  the  written  order,  regardless  of  what 
they  think  of  the  order  given.  If  an  order 
is  given  the  carpenter  to  go  to  a  certain 
apartment  to  install  a  closet-hook  or  shelf, 
and  the  guest  asks  him  to  build  shelves  in 
another  closet  or  remove  the  door,  he  must 
reply:  “I  have  to  get  an  order  from  the 
Management  for  any  work  not  on  my  or¬ 
der  blank.”  Guests  will  telephone  the 
Housekeeper  and  ask  that  the  carpenter 
call  at  once  to  fix  a  doorlock.  The  lock 
many  need  adjustment — or  may  not — and 
the  carpenter  will  be  asked  to  build  or  re¬ 
pair  some  personal  property^  The  “Job  & 
Order”  blank  will  eliminate  this  expensive 


service  as  the  carpenter  must  return  the 
order,  stating  time  and  material  used. 

No  furniture  can  be  removed  from  one 
apartment  to  another  without  the  written 
order.  Guests  see  a  houseman  moving  an 
attractive  looking  chair,  and  immediately 
they  decide  they  must  have  that  chair, 
knowing  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  set-up,  and  they  will  bribe  a  houseman 
to  exchange  for  another  from  their  apart¬ 
ment.  The  written  order  designates  from 
where,  and  when,  the  chair  is  to  be  moved, 
and  on  completion  of  the  job  must  be 
signed  by  the  person  doing  the  work.  Try 
using  this  system  for  all  departments  and 
soon  you  will  notice  the  absence  of  trivial 
excuses  for  unfinished  or  forgotten  orders. 
The  Superintendent  of  Service  or  House¬ 
keeper  by  referring  to  the  Order  Book, 
can  readily  see  the  amount  of  work  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  painters,  carpenters,  uphol¬ 
sterers,  and  all  departments  of  service.  ' 
Special  work  will  not  be  promised  any 
guest  calling  for  completion  short  of  the 
time  possible  for  performing  it. 

Painters  i 

I 

Painters  will  not  go  to  an  apartment  to  ■ 
wash  and  touch  up — and  be  found  painting  f 
a  kitchen  or  room,  just  because  the  guest  | 
told  them  that  the  Management  had  prom-  | 

ised  the  work  done.  j 

Floor  Maids  ^ 

In  a  furnished  apartment  building,  furn¬ 
ishing  complete  maid  service,  and  espe-  i 
cially  one  where  the  women  of  the  family  [ 
sleep  late,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  maids  : 
to  a  floor  in  the  manner  of  transient  hotels,  i 
One  floor  may  have  half  the  guests  desir-  ’ 
ing  early  maid  service,  and  on  the  next 
floor,  it  will  be  impossible  to  enter  any  j 
apartment  before  10  o'clock  or  later.  Some  I 
guests  insist  on  early  service  for  their  liv-  | 
ing  room  and  kitchenette  and  expect  the  I 
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maid  to  make  a  return  trip  later  in  the  day 
for  bedroom  work.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  necessary  to  have  three  maids  on  a 
floor  for  a  part  of  the  day.  The  change 
from  floor-to-floor  consumes  time, — but 
keep  your  maids  as  close  to  their  own  linen 
closet  as  possible.  If  dish-v/ashing  is  not 
included  in  your  service,  constant  watch 
must  be  kept  over  maids  to  eliminate  their 
washing  dishes,  or  guests  clothing,  on  the 
hotel  time.  When  you  learn  of  a  guest  who 
persuades  a  maid  to  render  such  service, 
without  pay  to  the  house,  put  the  maid  on 
a  time-limit  schedule  for  this  apartment. 

From  statistics  covering  25  well-known 
hotels,  ranging  in  size  from  one  hundred 
to  one  thousand  rooms,  having  a  total  of 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  rooms,  and  employing  473  maids  work¬ 
ing  7  days  per  week,  maids  will  average 
about  15  rooms  per  day  per  maid ;  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  rooms  done  by  one  maid  be¬ 
ing  25,  and  the  smallest  ten.  The  number 
of  rooms  a  maid  can  do,  depends  on  the 
condition  and  requirements  of  the  guests. 
If  there  are  many  personal  belonging, 
much  bric-a-brac  in  an  apartment,  more 
time  is  required  for  picking  up  and  dust¬ 
ing  the  furnishings. 

The  same  condition  applies  in  the  case 
of  two-room  apartments,  each  apartment 
occupied  by  a  man  and  wife,  both  perhaps 
being  assigned  to  one  maid.  The  maid 
can  put  the  one  apartment  in  perfect  order 
in  40  minutes,  while  for  the  other,  she 
needs  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  In  the 
one  apartment,  the  clothing  has  been  hung 
up,  papers  picked  up,  there  are  no  ashes 
on  the  floor,  and  the  people  are  absent. 
Now  enter  the  next  apartment,  empty  beer 
bottles  on  tables  and  window  sills,  ashes 
everywhere,  soiled  dishes  on  the  table,  and 
the  sink  full  of  dishes  and  garbage,  coats 
and  hats  hanging  on  the  floor  lamps,  and 
a  poodle-dog  chewing  the  throw-rug  or  nip¬ 


ping  at  the  maids  heels.  Perhaps  the  lady 
guest  has  a  headache,  and  starts  in  with: 
“Oh  My  Dear,  I  am  so  glad  you’re  here, 
I  know  you  won’t  mind  making  me  a  cup 
of  coffee.’’  Then,  you  have  the  guest  who 
tries  to  visit  with  the  maid  and  learn  the 
news  about  the  other  guests.  She  becomes 
offended  when  the  maid  continues  with  her 
electric  cleaner,  and  does  not  stop  work  to 
visit,  and  complains  to  the  management 
about  poor  service.  There  are  several  an¬ 
swers  to  these  conditions  and  how 
to  handle  them,  but  first  consider  just  how 
much  money  we  are  receiving  from  this 
guest. 

If  you  are  operating  under  the  Code,  and 
furnishing  7  day  maid-service,  and  have 
a  house  requiring  35  maids  daily,  you  will 
require  5  swing  maids  in  order  to  allow 
each  maid  one  day  a  week  off;  making  5 
maids  off  each  day.  This  can  be  cut  to 
3  swing  maids,  by  having  only  three  maids 
off  each  week-day,  and  16  maids  off  on 
Sundays.  Sunday  is  the  day  that  most 
guests  who  have  early  service  on  week¬ 
days,  turn  the  night  lock.  There  are  a  few 
apartments  where  the  maid  can  work,  but 
about  half  of  your  half-force  will  be  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  service  halls  visiting,  3  or  4  of 
them  can  put  quite  a  few  curtains  on  the 
stretchers  and  there  are  always  a  few 
apartments  that  need  special  work !  How 
are  the  18  maids  going  to  do  the  work  of 
35? 

Eliminate  kitchen  floor  scrubbing,  spot 
only  a  few  clean  carpets  or  rugs,  but  move 
no  heavy  furniture,  empty  waste  baskets, 
spot  bath,  and  make  beds.  A  few  guests 
will  request  no  Sunday  service.  If  your 
half-force  does  move  a  little  faster  on  this 
day,  and  though  they  are  working  in  many 
apartments  off  their  regular  floor,  with 
few  exceptions  guests  will  not  demand  the 
service  expected  from  their  regular  maid, 
especially  on  Sunday.  You  could  not  how- 
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ever,  cut  so  large  a  number  of  maids  in 
buildings  where  linens  are  changed  daily. 

The  number  of  night  maids  needed  de¬ 
pends  on  the  service  given.  Regardless  of 
the  number,  one  or  a  dozen,  put  them  in 
the  curtain  room  or  laundry  and  supply 
work  to  keep  them  busy  while  waiting  for 
calls. 

Housemen 

Housemen  all  have  their  routine  duties, 
but  as  a  rule  each  man  will  excel  in  certain 
work.  He  may  be  exceptionally  good  at 
cleaning  and  awkward  at  moving  furni¬ 
ture.  When  you  learn  the  work  in  which 
he  excels,  it  is  well  to  assign  this  job  to 
him.  If  you  can  get  a  houseman  inter¬ 
ested  in  scrubbing  carpets,  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  scrubbing  machine.  If  he 
does  a  good  job,  and  praise  is  due,  praise 
him;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  an¬ 
other  man  who  knows  the  work.  A  house¬ 
man  good  at  hanging  curtains  and  drapes, 
and  one  who  takes  pride  in  his  work,  can 
and  will  hang  twice  the  number,  in  less 
time  than  one  who  is  awkward  or  disinter¬ 
ested  and  lacks  pride  in  a  job  well  done. 
He  may  be  helpless  as  a  drapery  man,  but 
when  there  is  a  heavy  job,  he  will  do  the 
work  with  ease.  A  good  housekeeper 
knows  the  qualifications  as  well  as  the 
faults  of  her  housemen,  and  will  assign  the 
routine  work  to  the  man  best  qualified. 

Supply  each  houseman  with  his  work¬ 
ing  tools  and  hold  him  responsible  for  their 
care.  When  a  window-washer  asks  for  a 
new  chamois  or  sponge,  he  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  return  the  one  he  has  been  using. 
Furnish  warehouse  brooms  for  rough 
sweeping,  issue  mops  to  both  the  night  and 
day  men,  and  eliminate  the  excuse  for  poor 
or  neglected  work  by  their  saying  “the 
other  trick  did  not  put  the  mop  in  the  right 
place,”  or  “they  wasted  time  in  hunting  the 
scrub-cart.”  Be  sure  to  assign  the  work 


of  keeping  the  scrubbing  machines  and 
carts  to  one  of  either  the  day  or  night  shift, 
or  each  will  leave  the  job  to  the  other  fel¬ 
low  and  it  consequently  is  never  cleaned. 

Maid  and  Housemen  Instruction 
Period 

The  value  of  a  diversion  in  dull  employ¬ 
ment  was  recently  proven.  A  large  foot¬ 
age  of  snow  was  to  be  removed.  I  sent  as 
many  of  the  housemen  as  could  be  taken 
from  other  work — the  more  the  better. 
They  enjoyed  the  change,  each  man  avoided 
being  the  first  to  slow  down  on  the  shovel, 
and  they  returned  to  their  routine  work  in 
fine  spirits.  It  had  been  a  contest!  Think! 
Put  real  thought  on  your  problems.  Work  i 
for  close  cooperation  with  other  depart¬ 
ments,  build  loyalty  and  goodwill,  and  you 
will  develop  willing  workers  and  boosters 
for  the  House. 

The  Housekeeper  should  call  regular 
meetings  of  the  Housekeeping  force  at 
least  once  each  month  for  the  purposes: 
First,  of  renewing  and  emphasizing  their 
generally  recognized  duties,  and,  secondly, 
to  preach  to  them  the  value  of  their  own 
initiative  in  doing  the  best  possible  job. 
Let  the  Housekeeper  preside.  She  should  f 
mention  complaints  (but  not  names)  which  [ 
she  has  received  since  the  last  meeting. 
Devote  a  few  minutes  to  instructions.  Call 
on  various  maids  or  housemen  to  explain 
just  exactly  how  they  do  a  job.  En¬ 
courage  suggestions  at  these  meetings 
which  help  to  build  up  workers  to  think  ■ 
as  they  do  their  work.  Not  all  ideas  or  I 
suggestions  can  be  adopted,  but  many  may  " 
prove  the  solution  of  some  problem.  Ask  b 
the  Management  to  call  at  these  meetings,  " 
for  criticism  or  commendation  direct  from  f 
the  boss  receives  more  serious  considers-  g 
tion  than  the  same  message  relayed  by  a  H 
subordinate.  P 


Percentage  Leases 

By  T.  F.  Merrick,  M.A.I. 


WHAT  is  a  percentage  lease?  I 
understand  it  to  be  a  rental  con¬ 
tract  containing  clauses  which 
provide  that  all  or  part  of  the  rental 
agreed  upon  for  the  space  leased  shall  be 
a  stipulated  percentage  of  the  gross  sales, 
made  on  and  from  the  leased  premises. 

There  are  several  types  of  percentage 
leases : 

Ist.  The  percentage  lease  with  a  guaranteed 
minimum  rental. 

2nd.  The  straight  percentage  lease  with  no  min¬ 
imum  guarantee. 

3rd.  The  percentage  lease  with  a  stipulated  min¬ 
imum  and  maximum  rental. 

4th.  The  combination  flxed  rental  and  percent¬ 
age  lease. 

5th.  The  percentage  of  the  net  profits  lease. 

To  conserve  time,  I  will  omit  discussing 
the  customary  clauses  contained  in  the 
typical  lease,  and  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  outstanding  features  of  the  different 
types  of  percentage  leases,  and  how  each 
of  their  peculiarities  affect  the  value  of  the 
real  property,  or  the  leasehold  estate,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

What  are  these  outstanding  features 
that  must  be  built  into  this  type  of  lease 
to  protect  both  parties  to  the  agreement, 
and  to  which  the  appraiser  should  give 
careful  consideration  when  determining 
the  value  of  a  property  subject  to  such  a 
lease  ?  I  list  them  as  follows : 

Ist.  Minimum  guaranteed  rental. 

2nd.  Sliding  scale  of  minimum  guarantee. 

3rd.  No  guaranteed  rental  feature. 

4th.  Limited  maximum  rental. 

5th.  Accounting  records. 

Cth.  Settlement  period. 

7th.  Hours  of  business  and  advertising. 

8th.  Restriction  of  competition. 

9th.  Financial  strength,  reputation  for  fair  deal¬ 
ing  and  managerial  ability  of  tenant. 

10th.  What  percentage  of  gross  sales  can  the 
tenant  pay. 

11th.  Adaptability  of  site  to  its  present  or  pro¬ 
posed  utilization. 

12th.  Recapture  clause. 


Minimum  Guaranteed  Rental  Feature 

It  is  common  practice  to  fix  the  mini¬ 
mum  guaranteed  at  from  65%  to  75%  of 
the  fair  rental  value  of  the  premises  at 
the  time  the  lease  is  made.  To  ascertain  if 
the  minimum  guaranteed  rental  conforms 
to  this  practice,  and  whether  the  total 
rental  received  from  the  premises,  under 
the  percentage  plan,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  actual  rentals  received  for  similar 
space  in  the  same  area,  at  the  time  the 
appraisal  is  being  made,  the  appraiser 
should  make  a  survey  of  the  space  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  on  which  the  property 
is  located.  He  should  find  the  prevailing 
front  foot  and  square  foot  rentals  paid  for 
existing  leases,  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  each  property,  and  also  secure  all  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  vacant  space  offered  in 
this  vicinity.  If,  upon  comparison,  he 
finds  that  the  rental  received  when  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  percentage  plan,  does  not 
harmonize  with  tne  actual  rentals  received 
for  a  similar  space  as  established  by  his 
survey,  I  recommend  that  he  make  a 
further  check  in  the  following  manner: 
Determine  the  value  of  the  property  by 
the  summation  process,  and  establish  the 
fair  rate  of  return  on  the  investment  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prevailing  rate  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  hazard  sustained. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  the  value  of 
the  property  was  found  to  be  $50,000.00, 
and  the  fair  rate  of  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  to  be  6%  per  annum,  or  the  sum  of 
$3,000.00.  If  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  net  rentals  received  under  the 
existing  terms  of  the  lease  and  the  sum 
of  $3,000.00,  it  is  apparent  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rentals  are  too  high  or  too  low,  or 
it  may  indicate  the  trend  of  development 
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by  showing  the  demand  for  space  in  this 
area  to  be  increasing  or  decreasing,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  guaranteed  rental  that  requires  care¬ 
ful  consideration  by  the  appraiser,  and 
that  is  the  sliding  scale  of  minimum  guar¬ 
antee. 

The  Sliding  Scale  of  Minimum 
Guarantee 

This  clause  is  usually  inserted  in  the 
lease  to  take  care  of  any  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  the  taxes.  However,  it  also  pro¬ 
tects  the  property  owner,  by  compelling 
the  tenant  to  increase  his  business  as  the 
property  increases  in  value. 

The  No-Guaranteed-Rental  Feature 

If  this  type  of  lease  does  not  contain  a 
recapture  clause  which  v/ill  protect  the 
lessor  in  every  particular,  and  this  clause 
is  not  made  operative  within  one  year  or 
less  from  the  date  the  lease  commenced, 
the  appraiser  may  be  compelled  to  raise 
the  capitalization  rate,  to  compensate  for 
the  additional  hazard  such  a  faulty  recap¬ 
ture  clause  may  create.  The  success  of 
this  type  of  lease  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  tenant,  and,  it  should  never  be 
granted  to  any  but  the  highest  grade  of 
business  firms  whose  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods  have  proved  to  be  sound,  and  whose 
accounting  systems  and  business  veracity 
«can  be  depended  upon.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  all  merchants  of  poor  financial  stand¬ 
ing  or  unfavorable  records,  and  those 
starting  business  on  a  shoe  string,  are  bad 
risks,  and  I  consider  it  unwise  to  lease  to 
them  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  principal 
objections  to  this  type  are  the  lack  of  ac¬ 
curate  information  as  to  their  actual  sales, 
bad  management,  and  poor  merchandising 
methods  or  practices  which  might  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  property  and  re¬ 


duce  its  earning  capacity  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time. 

Maximum  Rental  Clause 

This  clause  naturally  is  always  inserted 
in  the  percentage  lease  at  the  request  of 
the  lessee,  his  contention  being,  that  the 
landlord  is  not  entitled  to  any  rental  above 
the  average  for  the  block  in  which  the 
premises  is  located.  Therefore,  if,  by  his 
initiative  and  ability,  his  sales  are  in¬ 
creased  over  a  certain  amount,  he  feels  the 
landlord  is  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of 
the  profit  on  these  sales.  However,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  landlord  is  entitled 
to  the  additional  income  received  from  in¬ 
creased  services  rendered  by  his  property 
due  to  its  location.  In  every  case  where  a 
maximum  rental  clause  is  inserted  in  the 
lease  without  adequate  provision  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  landlord  in  the  event  inflation 
should  cause  a  rise  in  commodity  prices, 
I  believe  the  appraiser  should  make  some 
allowance  for  this  additional  hazard. 

Accounting  Records 

A  carefully  prepared  percentage  lease 
always  contains  a  clause  stipulating  how 
the  accounts  of  sales  are  to  be  kept  by  the 
merchant,  and  at  what  intervals  audits  of 
these  accounts  shall  be  made.  This  clause 
should  be  so  written  that  the  lessee  is  not 
unnecessarily  burdened  with  expensive 
audits  at  times  that  might  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  operation  of  his  business. 
The  lease  should  also  provide  that,  in  the 
event  the  lessor  is  dissatisfied  with  these 
audits  he  may,  at  his  own  expense,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  examine  the  books  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  reports  rendered  to  him. 

To  protect  the  lessor,  in  the  event  it  is 
found  the  reports  furnished  by  the  lessee 
are  false,  it  is  customary  to  insert  in  the 
lease  a  punitive  ejectment  clause,  or  a 
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I  clause  that  provides  that,  in  case  the  lessee 
I  has  submitted  a  false  report  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  gross  receipts,  he  shall  be 
‘  penalized  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  such  falsification  and  pay  the  costs  of 
the  additional  audit.  The  accuracy  and 
!  thoroughness  of  the  accounting  system 
used  by  the  lessee  is  of  vital  importance  to 
all  parties  concerned,  and  is  certainly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  appraiser  as  it  makes  his 
analysis  of  the  accounts  much  easier,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  valuation  more  certain. 

Settlement  Period 


This  clause  stipulates  whether  the  per¬ 
centage  settlement  is  to  be  made  monthly, 
quarterly,  semi-annually,  annually,  or  at 
the  close  of  seasonal  activities,  which  ever 
time  appears  to  be  most  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  to  the  agreement.  This  per¬ 
centage  over  and  above  the  minimum 
guarantee,  under  normal  conditions, 
should  not  be  less  than  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  minimum  guarantee  for  the 
same  period,  and,  whilst  it  may  be  a  large 
item  and  be  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  it  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  appraiser,  as  the  time  of 
payment  will  affect  the  net  income  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  interest  on  the  de¬ 
ferred  rental. 


Hours  of  Business  and  Advertising 


In  all  types  of  the  percentage  lease,  it  is 
customary  to  insert  a  clause  obligating  the 
lessee  to  keep  his  store  open  for  business 
a  minimum  number  of  hours  daily.  This 
is  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  lessor,  particularly  so  when 
the  leased  premises  are  located  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  night  life  activities  of  the  city, 
and  competitive  places  of  business  are 
established  in  the  same  block.  In  many  of 
these  locations,  there  is  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  activity  for  sixteen  hours  daily,  and 


in  some  instances  for  a  longer  period. 
Therefore  it  is  quite  apparent  that  a  store 
in  such  a  location  would  render  more  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  public  in  sixteen  hours  than  it 
would  in  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  income  of  the  lessor  would  be 
increased  accordingly. 

This  factor  of  course  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  appraiser,  as  it  is  upon  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  gross  and  net  earnings  that 
he  bases  his  valuation  of  most  income 
properties. 

Many  percentage  leases  also  stipulate 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  gross 
sales  be  used  to  advertise  the  business  of 
the  lessee.  The  object  of  this  provision  is 
to  increase  sales,  and  develop  the  location 
to  its  highest  efficiency  by  increasing  the 
pedestrian  traffic  in  front  of  the  store 
through  constant  and  attractive  advertise 
ing. 

Restriction  op  Competition 

Competition  may  be  the  life  of  trade, 
but  my  experience  has  taught  me,  that, 
when  there  are  several  stores  selling  the 
same  kind  of  goods  in  the  same  block,  it 
usually  results  in  the  majority  of  them 
failing  to  do  enough  business  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  or  one  or  more  of  them  being^ 
forced  out  of  business.  A  clause  prevent¬ 
ing  the  lessor  from  renting  his  adjoining 
property  to  a  competitor  of  the  lessee,  and 
a  clause  preventing  the  lessee  from  own¬ 
ing  or  operating  another  store  in  the  same 
vicinity,  selling  the  same  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  incorporated  in  every  per¬ 
centage  lease.  This  arrangement  gives 
protection  to  both  parties  to  the  lease,  by 
removing  fear  of  excessive  competition, 
by  assuring  fair  treatment  to  each  other, 
and  by  helping  to  build  a  more  dependable 
income,  which  is  the  particular  feature  the 
appraiser  is  most  vitally  interested  in. 
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Financial  Strength,  Reputation  for 
Fair  Dealing,  and  Managerial 
Ability  of  Tenant 

Unquestionably  it  is  principally  upon 
these  qualifications  that  the  merchant  will 
build  the  success  of  his  business,  and  upon 
the  extent  of  this  success  the  value  of  the 
location  depends.  Hence,  it  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  importance  to  the  appraiser  that  he  be 
accurately  and  fully  informed  concerning 
the  qualifications  of  the  lessee.  If  the 
financial  strength  of  the  tenant  is  sufficient 
to  permit  him  to  pay  all  his  bills  during 
periods  of  subnormal  business  activity, 
thus  assuring 

1.  Payment  of  the  minimum  monthly  guarantee; 

2.  Payment  of  total  percentage  from  sales  when 
due; 

3.  Relief  from  worry  caused  hy  vacancies; 

4.  Relief  from  expenditures  for  cost  of  changes  to 
store  fronts,  etc.,  demanded  hy  new  tenants; 

then  it  is  logical  and  proper  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  factors  should  be  reflected  in 
the  valuation  of  the  property. 

The  reputation  of  the  merchant  for  fair 
dealing  should  be  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  as  the  good  will  of  the  public  enjoyed 
by  the  merchant  is  reflected  in  the  volume 
of  sales  made  through  his  store. 

The  managerial  ability  displayed  by  the 
tenant,  as  evidenced  by  his  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess,  is  of  grave  concern  to  the  lessor,  and 
particularly  so  when  he  is  making  a  per¬ 
centage  lease  with  him.  He  realizes  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  he  is  placing  the  earning 
power  of  his  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
tenant.  Though  he  may  have  protected 
himself  by  stipulating  a  minimum  guaran¬ 
teed  rental  sufficient  to  pay  all  carrying 
charges,  he  knows  that  the  measure  of 
success  achieved  by  the  merchant  will  de¬ 
termine  the  total  rental  income,  upon 
which  the  value  of  his  property  will  be 
based. 

He  feels  that,  if  he  is  willing  to  put  the 
earning  power  of  his  property  into  the 


hands  of  the  merchant,  the  merchant 
should  be  adequately  financed,  skilled  in 
conducting  the  type  of  business  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  operate  in  the  leased  premises, 
and  possessed  of  the  necessary  ability  and 
initiative  to  insure  success.  Past  experi¬ 
ence  no  doubt  has  taught  him  that  it  is 
unwise  to  enter  into  a  percentage  lease 
with  any  other  than  a  thoroughly  reliable 
person  or  Corporation.  He  knows  that  a 
great  many  so-called  “Fly  by  Night”  con¬ 
cerns  have  taken  advantage  of  the  per¬ 
centage  lease  by  occupying  the  premises 
during  the  most  active  selling  period,  and 
vacating  them,  as  soon  as  the  dull  season 
commences.  He  has  learned,  and  often  to 
his  sorrow,  that  tenants  of  this  caliber 
nurt  the  district  in  wfiich  they  operate  and 
materially  reduce  the  value  of  the  property 
they  lease. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  is  entitled 
to,  and  should  have,  every  assistance  and 
encouragement  consistent  with  good  busi¬ 
ness  judgment.  He  quite  frequently  spends 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  fixtures 
and  equipment  to  make  the  premises  suit¬ 
able  to  the  requirements  of  his  business, 
and  he  should  have  the  assurance  that  he 
can  occupy  the  premises  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  justify  these  expendi¬ 
tures.  As  he  is  agreeing  to  pay  the  land¬ 
lord  a  percentage  of  his  increased  sales 
during  the  periods  when  business  is  good, 
he  should  have  the  assurance  that  the  min¬ 
imum  rental  he  is  required  to  pay  under 
the  terms  of  the  lease  is  at  least  25%  to 
35%  less  than  he  would  have  to  pay  under 
normal  conditions  on  a  straight  lease. 
While  this  provision  gives  to  his  business 
a  factor  of  safety  of  considerable  value  to 
him,  particularly  under  such  business  con¬ 
ditions  as  now  prevail,  the  landlord  is 
compensated  for  this  concession  by  re¬ 
ceiving  increased  rentals  during  periods 
of  abnormal  business  activity,  often  con- 
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siderably  in  excess  of  what  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  on  a  straight  lease. 

Percent  of  the  Net  Profits  Lease 

This  form  of  lease,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  drawn,  is  considered  to  make  the 
owner  of  the  property  a  partner  of  the 
lessee,  and  makes  him  liable  for  any  obli¬ 
gation  which  the  lessee  may  incur  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  business.  Therefore  a  per¬ 
centage  lease  based  on  sharing  the  profits 
of  the  business  is  a  dangerous  one  for  the 
owner  of  the  property  to  enter  into.  There 
are  many  other  undesirable  features  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  type  of  lease,  making  it  so 
unpopular  that  very  few  experienced  Real¬ 
tors  will  recommend  it  to  their  clients. 

What  Percentage  of  Gross  Sales  Can 
THE  Tenant  Pay? 

The  best  method  of  determining  what 
portion  of  his  gross  sales  the  merchant 
can  afford  to  pay  is  a  study  of  his  books  of 
accounts,  showing  his  experience  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  location.  This  is  not  always  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  the  Realtor  is  forced  to  rely  on 
data  compiled  from  other  sources.  Several 
bureaus  of  business  research  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chain  store  organizations  have  com¬ 
piled  tables  showing  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  fair  percentages  chargeable  as  rent 
for  the  various  kinds  of  business.  There 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  per¬ 
centages  allowed  for  certain  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  various  compilers,  nevertheless 
they  are  valuable  for  reference  purposes. 

When  fixing  the  percentage  rate  the 
merchant  has  to  pay  as  rent,  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  to  agree  on  the  variety  and  quantity 
of  stock  the  merchant  will  carry.  It  is 
customary  to  stipulate  that  it  shall  be  at 
least  the  equal  of  his  competitors  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  same  general  location. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  merchant  has 
had  to  make  a  large  alteration  investment 
to  make  the  premises  suitable  to  his  busi¬ 


ness,  and  the  building  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved  by  these  alterations,  it  is  stipulated 
that,  before  any  additional  payment  over 
and  above  the  minimum  guarantee  is  paid 
to  the  lessor,  the  lessee  may  deduct  inter¬ 
est  and  amortization  on  the  principal  in¬ 
vested  in  such  alterations. 

In  other  cases,  to  secure  high  grade,  suc¬ 
cessful  firms,  as  tenants,  many  property 
owners  have  thought  it  a  wise  policy  to 
accept  a  lower  percentage  rate  than  the 
average  paid  for  that  particular  type  of 
business,  than  accept  a  higher  rate  of  per¬ 
centage  from  a  firm  of  lesser  stability. 

Adaptability  of  Site  to  Present  or  Pro¬ 
posed  Utilization 

The  percentage  lease  furnishes  the  Real¬ 
tor  an  opportunity  to  render  worth  while 
service  to  the  property  owners,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  public.  The  satisfactory 
consummation  of  a  lease  depends,  in  a 
large  measure,  on  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  makes  his  investigations  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  furnished  by 
him.  When  making  his  survey  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  locate  the 
business,  he  should  be  sure  to  ascertain  if 
there  is  a  demand  in  that  location  for  the 
goods  or  services  the  lessor  proposes  to 
furnish.  A  confectionary  store  may  oper¬ 
ate  successfully  in  a  location  where  a  tail¬ 
or’s  establishment  would  be  a  dismal  fail¬ 
ure. 

Don’t  overlook  the  saturation  point.  The 
City  or  district  as  the  case  may  be,  can 
only  support  a  certain  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  furnishing  goods  or  services  of  the 
particular  kind  offered  by  the  lessee.  No 
Realtor  will  knowingly  recommend  the 
leasing  of  a  space  to  a  prospective  tenant 
unless  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  tenant  will  succeed  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  proposed,  as  past  experience  has 
taught  him  that  a  tenant  wrongfully 
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placed  injures  all  parties  to  the  transac¬ 
tion. 

Recapture  Clause 

This  clause  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
every  percentage  lease  to  protect  the 
owner  of  the  property  against  loss  of 
rental  caused  by: 

1.  Dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  in 
meeting  competition  arising  from  the  arrival  of 
a  competitive  store  in  the  same  general  loca¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  lessee  owning  a  financial  interest  in,  or  op¬ 
erating  a  competitive  store  in  the  same  district. 

3.  A  radical  change  of  business  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  lessee. 

4.  Change  of  the  personnel  of  the  management 
caused  by  sickness  or  death. 

5.  Failure  of  the  lessee  to  pay  the  minimum  guar¬ 
anteed  rental,  or  the  total  percentage  of  the 
gross  sales,  at  the  time  agreed  upon  in  the 
lease. 

6.  Failure  of  the  total  annual  sales  to  average  the 
amount  specified  in  the  lease. 

I  consider  the  recapture  clause  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  clauses  in  the  per¬ 
centage  lease,  and  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  constructing  it.  It  should  be 
so  drawn  that  it  gives  to  both  the  lessor 
and  lessee  the  protection  that  each  of  them 
is  justly  entitled  to.  If  it  permits  one  of 
them  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
other,  it  creates  a  feeling  of  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  one  discriminated  against, 
and  eventually  results  in  loss  to  both  of 
them. 

To  be  fair  to  the  tenant,  the  recapture 


clause  should  provide  that  he  be  allowed 
ample  time  to  perfect  his  organization,  to 
properly  equip  his  place  of  business,  to 
work  out  his  advertising  plan  and  test  its 
efficiency,  and  do  all  the  other  things  that 
are  necessary  to  build  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  all  cases  where  he  has  invested  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  in  alterations  to 
the  building,  he  should  be  allowed  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  to  recover  all  or  part  of  the 
money  so  invested,  or  at  least  given  an 
opportunity  to  build  his  sales  volume  to  a 
satisfactory  total,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that,  though 
some  of  the  percentage  leases  I  have  had 
occasion  to  study  did  not  produce  the  re¬ 
sults  expected  of  them,  it  was  lack  of 
knowledge  and  careless  drafting  of  the 
lease  that  was  the  principal  cause  of  loss. 

I  believe  that,  if,  when  drafting  the 
lease,  an  honest  attempt  is  made  to  be  fair 
to  both  parties,  and  the  tenant  possesses 
the  qualifications  entitling  him  to  a  per¬ 
centage  lease,  and  both  parties  display 
towards  each  other  the  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  this  type  of  lease  requires  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  it  will  result  in  both 
landlord  and  tenant  receiving  an  income 
in  harmony  with  prevailing  business  con¬ 
ditions,  establishing  a  feeling  of  security 
for  the  future,  and  securing  many  other  i 
advantages-  that  would  not  be  enjoyed 
while  operating  on  a  straight  lease. 


Developing  a  Collection  Policy 

By  Ivan  Barton  Goode 


Real  estate  management  today 
is  a  business.  Like  other  forms  of 
commercial  enterprise  it  may  be 
small  as  in  the  case  of  the  management 
of  a  few  small  buildings  operated  by  an 
individual  or  it  may  be  a  large  organiza¬ 
tion  perhaps  even  national  in  scope.  As  in 
all  other  businesses,  the  larger  the  organ¬ 
ization,  the  more  complex  its  problems. 

In  several  respects  the  large  modern 
Property  Management  firm  is  similar  to  a 
chain  store  organization.  Now  the  chain 
store  business  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
It  has  existed  for  many  years.  During  the 
decade  of  prosperity  anteceding  the  pres¬ 
ent  depression,  this  type  of  business  prob¬ 
ably  reached  its  height.  Its  development 
taught  those  interested  in  it  certain  les¬ 
sons. 

It  is  natural  that  a  chain  store  organ¬ 
ization  should  have  a  central  office.  It  is 
also  natural  that  such  a  central  office 
should  attempt  to  have  all  lines  of  control 
in  its  hands  and  endeavor  to  supervise  the 
entire  business.  A  Western  chain  store 
organization,  with  stores  over  the  entire 
country,  attempted  to  have  its  manage¬ 
ment  and  supervising  office  in  a  middle- 
western  city.  Not  only  was  all  the  buying 
done  in  that  central  office  but  an  attempt 
was  made,  when  a  lot  of  merchandise  was 
purchased,  to  allocate  the  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  sold  by  the  various  stores 
in  the  various  cities.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  soon  discovered,  first  in  the  local  store 
and,  then,  to  the  dismay  of  the  central  ofr 
fice,  at  the  main  headquarters,  that  an 
article  might  be  in  great  demand  and  prof¬ 
itably  sold  by  the  organization  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  be  an  entire  failure 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  It  was  evident 
in  a  short  time  that  no  central  office  could 


tell  a  far-away  local  institution  what  to 
sell,  or  even  how  they  should  run  their 
store. 

It  is  true  that  centralized  control  is  use¬ 
ful  for  purchasing  merchandise.  It  is  also 
true  that  valuable  general  national  poli¬ 
cies  can  be  formulated,  yet  the  operation 
of  each  individual  unit  has  to  be  entirely 
independent.  It  finally  reverts  back  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  very  government  we  live 
under — a  national  government  for  na¬ 
tional  policies  and  things  of  general  char¬ 
acter — local  government  for  local  manage¬ 
ment  and  local  policies.  Real  estate  men, 
if  they  have  not  yet  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  must  now  recognize  the  fact  that  real 
estate  offices  likewise  must  be  managed 
locally. 

Collections  are  the  essence  of  property 
management.  The  basis  of  90%  of  all 
management  fees  is  the  amount  of  money 
actually  collected  by  the  agent. 

At  least  sixty  per  cent  of  collections 
handled  in  a  real  estate  office  are  merely 
a  matter  of  routine  performance;  that  is, 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  either  by  mail 
or  personally,  a  tenant  brings  in  or  mails 
in  his  rent  check.  Where  the  office  is  small, 
the  management  man  knows  the  story  con¬ 
nected  with  each  tenant.  If  he  happens  to 
be  a  person  of  average  ability,  honesty, 
and  diligence  he  can,  by  applying  ordinary 
every-day  common  sense,  solve  each  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  confronts  him.  Unfortunately, 
the  small  real  estate  man  very  often  lacks 
one,  two,  and,  frequently,  all  three  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  mentioned  above. 
Because  of  this  situation,  the  small  real 
estate  man  is  generally  precluded  from 
becoming  an  important  factor  in  property 
management. 

As  ownership  of  property  is  now  con- 
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centrated  in  the  hands  of  larger  compa¬ 
nies  who  naturally  seek  both  financial  and 
moral  responsibility  in  their  agents,  prop¬ 
erty  management  shall  perforce  become 
more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  large  management  houses.  For  prac¬ 
tical  reasons  many  larger  management 
firms  have  found  it  desirable  to  establish 
local  offices  in  charge  of  the  buildings,  va¬ 
rious  companies  giving  such  offices  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  the  local  management 
business. 

Importance  of  Personal  Acquaintance 

Whether  a  separate  collection  man  is 
needed  in  an  office,  or  whether  collections 
can  be  handled  by  the  manager,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  size  and  policy  of  the 
office.  However,  whether  it  is  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  office  or  the  man  in  charge  of 
collections,  he  should  be  a  person  princi¬ 
pally  interested  in  the  local  community. 
If  such  a  person  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  priest,  minister,  two  or  three  gro¬ 
cery  men,  the  hardware  store  owner,  the 
manager  of  the  milk  company  or  compa¬ 
nies,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  know  both 
the  moral  and  financial  standing  of  each 
person  in  the  community.  The  majority 
of  the  people  applying  to  become  tenants 
through  the  local  office  will  naturally  be 
from  the  local  area.  When,  as  happens  in 
a  small  percentage  of  cases,  a  person  for¬ 
eign  to  the  community  desires  to  rent  an 
apartment  through  the  office,  he  should  be 
checked  for  his  credit  by  the  same  means 
as  any  other  credit  rating  agency  would 
check  him ;  first,  as  to  his  financial  worth ; 
second,  as  to  his  ability  to  pay ;  and  third, 
as  to  where,  when,  and  what  he  formerly 
purchased  on  credit ;  how  he  paid  his  bills, 
and  from  what  source  he  expects  to  pay 
his  rent.  Unlike  the  credit  check-up  of 
any  mercantile  organization,  property 
managers  must  also  check  the  prospective 
tenant’s  moral  calibre  since  there  is  a  dis¬ 


tinct  moral  responsibility  to  the  other  ten¬ 
ants  to  preserve  the  calibre  of  tenancy. 
Financially  responsible  tenants  are  not 
necessarily  desirable  neighbors. 

Most  real  estate  offices  have  a  delin¬ 
quent  list  prepared  the  latter  part  of  each 
month,  showing  which  tenants  have  not  as 
yet  paid  their  current  rent.  Such  a  list 
should  be  gone  over  carefully  by  the  man 
in  charge  of  collections.  Personal  contact 
should  be  made  with  each  delinquent.  The 
reason  for  the  delinquency  should  be  as¬ 
certained,  the  story  obtained  from  the 
tenant,  and  the  reasons  checked  with 
other  sources.  The  problem  should  then 
be  solved  on  its  individual  merit  and  on 
the  basis  of  a  pre-conceived  rule.  Rules  in 
general  are  formulated  to  furnish  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  will  be  applicable  to  a  majority 
of  cases.  A  good  rule  would  be  one  that 
would  be  applicable  in  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  No  arguments  need  be 
produced  that  there  are  no  perfect  rules 
which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  It  is  evident 
that  if  a  rule  is  seventy-five  per  cent  right 
it  must  be  twenty-five  per  cent  wrong.  A 
real  estate  office  need  not  be  wrong  in  such 
a  percentage  of  cases.  If  a  solution  is  de¬ 
rived  for  each  problem  as  it  arises  the 
only  mistakes  that  should  occur  are  those 
of  judgment.  The  factor  of  error  would 
then  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  man.’ 

Assuming  that  in  checking  a  delinquent, 
it  is  found  that  the  husband  and  wife  had 
a  disagreement —  (the  husband  was  the 
provider  and  the  wife  knows  not  his 
whereabouts) — one  might  be  tempted  to 
sympathize  with  the  wife,  but  the  astute 
collector  will  quickly  realize  that,  if  there 
are  no  other  circumstances  to  affect  the 
character  of  the  case,  the  thing  to  do  is 
immediately  to  evict  the  tenant  because 
her  means  of  obtaining  the  rent  is  gone^ 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  found  that  the 
reason  for  becoming  delinquent  is  a  teni- 
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porary  occurrence,  such  as  sickness  of  a 
person  in  the  tenant’s  family  and  that  his 
income  has  been  used  for  doctor  or  hos¬ 
pital  bills,  it  is  probable  that  an  extension 
should  be  given  the  tenant. 

A  Case  in  Point 

Various  incidents  have  occurred  in  my 
office  which  illustrate  this  situation  rather 
boldly.  An  office  I  represent  recently  sent 
me  a  case  involving  a  tenant  delinquent 
two  months.  In  this  particular  office,  is  a 
system  embracing  a  set  of  rules  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  to  be  feasible  and 
well-worked  out.  A  letter  was  sent  to  the 
tenant  in  question  (a  doctor)  about  the 
15th  of  the  current  month  stating  that  his 
rent  should  be  paid  not  later  than  the 
20th.  On  the  21st  he  was  sent  another 
letter  that  his  rent  must  be  paid  or  a  five- 
day  notice,  as  provided  by  the  statute, 
would  be  served  upon  him.  Such  a  five- 
day  notice,  demanding  possession  of  the 
premises,  was  served  on  the  third  of  the 
following  month.  A  letter  went  out  to  the 
tenant  informing  him  that  a  five-day  no¬ 
tice  was  being  served  upon  him  and,  un¬ 
less  the  money  was  in  within  five  days,  a 
suit  for  possession  would  have  to  be  filed. 
The  tenant  paid  no  attention  to  the  letter ; 
suit  for  possession  was  filed;  the  bailiff 
could  obtain  no  service;  therefore,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  such  cases  in  Illinois,  a  notice 
was  posted  by  the  bailiff  on  the  tenant’s 
door. 

The  tenant  called  at  my.  office  and  told 
me  that  her  husband  was  a  doctor,  that 
they  had  one  child  and  had  been  tenants 
in  the  building  for  a  number  of  years,  al¬ 
ways  having  paid  their  rent.  She  further 
claimed  that  their  child  had  recently  con¬ 
tracted  tuberculosis,  and  that  the  doctor, 
having  some  political  connections,  had 
placed  his  child  in  the  Municipal  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Sanitorium  and  had  also  obtained 
permission  for  his  wife  to  be  placed  there 


to  nurse  her  child.  The  doctor  seldom 
came  home,  and  when  he  did,  he  did  not 
look  in  his  mail  box. 

No  rule  could  have  taken  care  of  such 
an  emergency.  The  doctor’s  wife  offered 
to  pay  the  rent.  I  called  the  real  estate 
office.  They  informed  me  that  a  bill  for 
expenses  had  already  been  incurred  as 
suit  had  been  filed;  that  the  owner  of  the 
premises  would  not  approve  the  bill;  that 
the  tenant  must  pay  the  fee  involved.  She, 
however,  felt,  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
outlined  above,  that  the  bill  should  be  paid 
by  the  owner.  No  agreement  could  be 
reached.  I  was  compelled  to  evict  the  ten¬ 
ant;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  felt  that  the  col¬ 
lection  man  had  made  an  error. 

Who  Are  the  Customers? 

A  mistaken  idea  seems  to  prevail  in 
most  real  estate  offices  that  their  real  cus¬ 
tomers  are  the  owners  of  buildings.  If 
the  situation  is  thoroughly  examined,  the 
conclusion  must  be  that  a  real  estate  office 
has  two  sets  of  customers— owners  and 
tenants.  When  there  is  a  shortage  in  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  the  owner  naturally  is  the 
important  customer  since  tenants  can  eas¬ 
ily  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  an  over-abundance  of  apartments 
and  tenants  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  ten¬ 
ants  are  an  important  source  of  income 
to  the  property  manager,  whose  income 
depends  on  tenants’  rental  payments.  A 
property  manager  should  take  care  of  both 
of  his  classes  of  customers  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  come  back  again  and  desire 
to  do  business  in  his  office.  By  applying 
indiscriminately  harsh  methods,  the  real 
estate  office  often  alienates  the  good  will 
of  the  tenant.  Should  a  situation  again 
arise  which  produces  an  abundance  of  va¬ 
cant  apartments,  such  an  office  might  find 
itself  in  a  very  poor  position  to  attract 
tenants. 

In  the  case  I  have  stated  above,  if  the 
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local  manager  or  collector  had  been  a  man 
acquainted  with  the  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  had  made  it  his  business  to 
make  personal  contact,  the  serious  error 
would  have  been  averted. 

The  importance  of  the  relation  in  a  real 
estate  office  as  to  owners  and  tenants 
changes  with  the  number  of  vacancies  in 
existence  in  a  locality.  If  the  vacancies 
are  under  five  per  cent,  a  practical  short¬ 
age  may  be  said  to  exist.  Collections  will 
naturally  improve  regardless  of  the  work 
of  the  real  estate  office.  When  a  tenant  be¬ 
comes  delinquent  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  and  is  served  with  a  demand  for 
possession,  he  or  she  will  naturally  go  out 
to  find  an  apartment  and  will  not  locate 
any  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  If  there 
should  be  one  a  block  away  it  may  have 
something  to  make  it  less  desirable  than 
the  apartment  they  are  now  in.  The  ten¬ 
ant  will  of  course  estimate  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  cost  of  moving  to  be  high;  and 
will  obtain  the  back  rent  some  way  and 
pay  the  real  estate  office  from  whom  he  is 
now  renting.  On  the  contrary,  when  va¬ 
cancies  reach  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  the 
probability  of  finding  a  desirable  flat  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  naturally  much 
greater.  The  landlord  of  the  vacant  apart¬ 
ment  will  be  willing  to  give  greater  con¬ 
cessions  as  to  decorating  and  perhaps  as 
to  rent.  The  tenant  will  then  find  it  more 
profitable  to  move  than  to  pay  up  his  ar¬ 
rears.  At  such  times  tenants  become  im¬ 
portant  customers ;  and  the  possibility 
that  such  times  may  again  arise  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  every  office.  The  good¬ 
will  of  the  tenant  is  important. 

Outside  Collection  Agencies 

Assuming  the  hypothesis  that  a  tenant 
is  a  valuable  customer  of  a  real  estate 
office  and  must  be  so  treated,  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  real  estate  office 
should  dis-associate  itself  from  the  un¬ 


pleasant  part  of  collections.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  ways  of  doing  it.  Some  offices  that 
I  represent  state  to  the  tenants  that  the 
property  which  they  manage  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  them  but  belongs  to  a  set  of  own¬ 
ers.  When  the  negotiation  for  rent  be¬ 
comes  unpleasant  they  advise  the  tenant 
that  they  have  received  instructions  from 
the  owner  to  turn  the  matter  over  to  his 
attorney;  that,  from  then  on,  all  negotia¬ 
tions  must  be  carried  on  with  him.  In  my 
own  case  all  relations  with  the  tenant  are 
not  such  that  I  have  to  court  their  good¬ 
will.  As  an  average  human  being,  I  try 
to  maintain  cordial  and  friendly  relations 
with  everyone.  Nevertheless,  my  job  is  to 
obtain  the  money  for  the  owner ;  and  I  so 
impress  the  tenant. 

In  cases  where  the  owner  is  a  bank,  an 
insurance  company,  or  another  institution 
which  does  not  want  its  name  used  in 
unpleasant  relations  with  a  tenant,  there 
are  again  two  courses  of  action  open. 
Both  are  now  being  used  in  Chicago  by 
various  of  my  clients.  One  of  them  has 
a  separate  corporation  for  each  of  its 
buildings.  The  tenant  knows  that  his 
landlord  is  the  725  Kenwood  Avenue 
Building  Corporation.  He  does  not  know, 
nor  does  he  have  to  know,  who  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  corporation  are.  Another 
company  has  created  a  holding  company 
which  becomes  the  owner  of  all  of  its 
property.  Therefore  the  tenant  has  no 
relations  with  the  actual  owner  (who 
happens  to  be  an  insurance  company) 
with  the  result  that  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
surance  company  need  never  be  unpleas¬ 
antly  associated  with  its  tenants  and 
thereby  build  up  an  insurance  sales  re¬ 
sistance. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  I  find  in  the  col¬ 
lection  business,  in  those  cases  that  have 
been  turned  over  to  me,  is  that  many  of¬ 
fices  show  a  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
business  after  it  is  turned  over.  Collec- 
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tions  should  always  be  given  over  to  a 
person  or  organization  in  whom  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  has  confidence.  Once  the 
case  is  turned  over,  it  should  be  let  alone 
since  in  no  business  can  a  particular  mat¬ 
ter  be  handled  at  the  same  time  from  two 
sources. 

The  Time  Factor 

Time  is  an  important  factor  in  collec¬ 
tions.  The  older  the  collection  gets,  as  a 
rule,  the  less  it  is  worth. 

An  office  I  represent  sent  me  a  case  in¬ 
volving  approximately  $500.00  rent.  It 
was  rental  due  for  an  apartment  where 
the  tenant  paid  approximately  $100.00  a 
month.  Naturally  the  accumulation  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  time,  since  the 
balance  was  approximately  $500.00.  Since 
it  became  impractical  to  permit  the  ten¬ 
ant  to  remain  longer  in  the  apartment,  the 
collection  man  of  that  particular  office 
began  to  negotiate  for  a  cancellation  of 
the  lease  and  liquidation  of  the  balance 
due  from  the  tenant.  The  tenant’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  that  of  a  broker.  He  had  no 
stock.  He  had  no  assets.  However,  he 
had  a  nice  home,  the  furnishings  of  which 
included  oriental  rugs,  a  baby  grand 
piano,  a  number  of  pictures,  and  some 
statuary. 

A  deal  was  made  with  the  tenant  where¬ 
by  he  agreed  to  move  out  by  a  certain  day 
and  make  a  chattel  mortgage  covering  his 
furnishings,  payable  a  certain  amount 
monthly.  The  tenant  moved  and  failed  to 
execute  the  mortgage.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  of  further  negotiations  between  the 
tenant  and  the  real  estate  office,  the  case 
was  sent  to  my  office.  I  contacted  the  ten¬ 
ant;  and  he  informed  me  that  the  state¬ 
ment  I  made  to  him  (and  as  I  have  out¬ 
lined  it  here)  was  correct,  that  I  should 
prepare  the  mortgage,  and  that  he  would 
sign  it.  I  informed  him  that  under  our 
laws  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  a  mort¬ 
gage  is  made  on  household  furnishings. 


both  husband  and  wife  must  join  in  the 
execution  of  the  mortgage,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  binding.  The  tenant  again 
asked  for  time  to  take  it  up  with  his  wife, 
returned  the  mortgage,  and  said  his  wife 
wouldn’t  sign  it. 

Of  course  it  was  evident  to  me  when 
the  tenant  first  came  into  my  office  that 
he  was  not  going  to  sign  the  mortgage. 
He  obtained  a  furnished  apartment  and 
disposed  of  his  furniture,  partly  by  sell¬ 
ing  and  partly  by  hiding  it  away.  I  sued 
the  tenant  and  obtained  a  judgment  for  a 
considerably  larger  amount  than  that  set¬ 
tled  upon  him.  The  judgment  is  not  col¬ 
lectable.  I  doubt  if  it  ever  will  be  col¬ 
lectable.  Now,  if  that  case  had  reached 
my  office  before  the  tenant  vacated  his 
apartment,  the  money  would  have  been 
fully  collected.  On  the  basis  that  I  am 
handling  such  cases  in  Chicago,  it  would 
have  cost  the  owner  about  $100.00,  giving 
him  a  net  of  $400.00.  The  real  estate  of¬ 
fice,  in  attempting  to  save  the  owner  about 
$100.00,  lost  for  him  the  whole  $500.00. 
That  would  not  have  happened,  if  the  man 
in  charge  of  collections  in  the  real  estate 
office  had  been  personally  acquainted  with 
and  had  known  the  type  of  man  he  was 
dealing  with  and  had  insisted  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  being  executed  before  the  tenant 
moved. 

Where  large  companies  are  the  holders 
and  owners  of  property,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  judgment  be  taken  in  all  cases, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  collectable.  The  law  of  averages 
applies  to  everything  in  life,  collections 
included.  If  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
judgment  is  taken,  a  certain  percentage 
will  naturally  be  collected  which  will  more 
than  compensate  for  any  loss  in  court 
costs.  Above  all  it  will  establish  in  the 
mind  of  the  tenant  the  fact  that  his  non¬ 
payment  of  rent  will  result  inevitably  in 
a  judgment  against  him.  Many  delin- 
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quents  who  are  not  now  paying  the  rent 
will  then  come  in  and  pay. 

The  two  outstanding  necessities  of  man¬ 
kind  are  food  and  shelter.  Rent  comes 
under  the  classification  of  shelter.  Under 
some  jurisdictions,  while  there  are  exemp¬ 
tions  for  all  other  liabilities,  there  are  no 
exceptions  in  cases  where  such  liabilities 
are  for  food  and  shelter. 

Conclusion 

To  sum  up  what  I  believe  are  the  im¬ 
portant  points,  I  would  say:  First,  that 
large  organizations  should  employ,  as  far 
as  possible,  local  men  for  the  handling  of 
local  collections.  Second,  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  prior  to  renting  to  a 


new  tenant,  both  as  to  his  financial  and 
moral  standing.  Third,  when  a  case  does 
become  delinquent,  personal  investigation 
should  be  made.  Fourth,  where  a  rent  bill 
is  ascertained  to  be  positively  not  collect¬ 
able,  the  matter  should  be  disposed  of 
locally  without  any  court  action.  Fifth, 
if  it  is  deemed  that  court  action  will  be 
necessary,  such  action  should  be  taken  as 
quickly  as  possible  without  delay.  Last, 
but  not  least,  for  pure  business  reasons 
the  real  estate  office  should  disassociate 
itself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  part  of  collections  and  shift  it  to  some 
organization  or  individual,  not  directly 
connected  with  the  real  estate  office,  whose 
business  it  is  to  handle  matters  of  this 
kind. 


Setting  Labor  Production  Standards 

By  James  C.  Downs,  Jr. 


IN  a  previous  article  on  the  subject  of 
“Unit  Cost  vs.  Unit  Consumption” 
your  author  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
;  trol  of  consumption  of  materials  was 
:  equally  important  with  the  control  of  the 
unit  cost  of  these  same  materials.  This 
same  fact  applies  to  labor. 

The  property  manager  who  is  assailed 
with  the  problems  of  rising  wages  and 
shorter  working  hours  must  find  some 
I  way  to  prevent  his  actual  operating  costs 
I  from  increasing  proportionately.  The 
I  only  avenue  to  lowered  costs  is  to  increase 
'  the  working  output  of  the  labor  he  is  em¬ 
ploying.  It  is  to  give  a  few  examples  of 
i  just  how  this  working  output  can  be  in- 
t  creased  that  this  article  is  written. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  labor  em¬ 
ployer  should  be :  “Are  the  men  I  am  now 
!  employing  the  most  efficient  that  can  be 
obtained  at  the  price  I  am  now  paying?” 

In  cities  where  labor  is  well  organized 
and  working  scales  are  set  up  for  each 
classification  of  tradesmen,  all  painters, 
for  example,  may  be  priced  at  $8.00  per 
day  for  an  eight-hour  shift.  Now  it  is  not 
logical  to  believe  that  out  of  any  group 
I  of  1,000  painters  100  will  not  be  a  great 
deal  better  craftsmen,  faster  workers,  and 
;  neater  in  appearance  than  the  other  900. 

:  The  building  manager  who  generally  is 
able  to  give  steady  employment  and  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions  is  entitled  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  bargain  for  his  help  in  one  of  two 
fashions.  In  the  first  place  he  may  trade 
the  desirability  of  his  working  conditions 
for  a  lower  wage.  Instead  of  paying  a 
painter  $8.00  per  day  as  called  for  by  the 
scale,  he  may  tell  his  applicant  that  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  he  can  expect  all¬ 
year-round  employment  that  he  will  be 
paid  only  $5.00  per  day.  In  the  second 


place  he  may  determine  that  he  would 
rather  pay  the  scale  of  wages  called  for 
by  the  union  but  when  so  doing  he  wishes 
the  very  best  talent  that  is  offered  by  the 
whole  body  of  painters  in  his  town. 

Now  in  either  of  these  cases  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  should  keep  in  mind  that 
his  eventual  desire  is  simply  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  work  for  the  least 
amount  of  money.  The  man  to  whom  he 
pays  $5.00  per  day  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  expensive  than  the  man 
drawing  $8.00  per  day. 

Painting  Costs 

There  are  several  methods  which  the 
building  manager  can  follow  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  his  painting  production. 
If  he  is  a  man  who  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  in  taking  bids  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  apartments  he  can  probably  set 
up  a  time  budget  for  each  of  the  standard 
units  in  his  buildings.  He  will  know  from 
experience  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  if 
a  painter  spends  25  minutes  enameling  the 
woodwork  of  a  standard  door  opening; 
that  he  should  be  able  to  wash  and  calso- 
mine  a  living  room  ceiling  in  3  hours;  that 
a  one-coat  job  on  the  outside  of  a  typical 
window  opening  can  be  done  properly  in 
15  minutes.  The  building  manager  will 
find  through  experimentation  that  the  time 
budget  allotted  each  job  can  be  cut  down 
in  many  cases  for  exceptional  mechanics 
to  a  point  where  their  labor  output  will 
actually  double  that  of  inferior  help. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writer 
would  discourage  large  building  operators- 
from  keeping  their  cost  records  on  a  time 
and  material  basis  of  complete  jobs.  For 
instance:  I  happen  to  know  a  number  of 
managers  who  are  today  keeping  rather 
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comprehensive  records  of  the  cost  of  their 
tenant  decorating.  However,  the  records 
being  maintained  simply  show  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Apartment  Number;  A6 

Tenant's  Name:  John  Smith 

Labor  Used:  Painters — 51  hours 

Wall  washers — 16  hours 

Cost  of  Materials  Used:  $72.00 

The  record  shown  above  is  certainly 
better  than  no  record  at  all,  but  it  is 
worthless  to  the  building  manager  from 
the  standpoint  of  actual  cost  control.  The 
record  should  be  kept  on  a  unit  basis 
which  would  show  exactly  what  work  was 
done  in  the  living  room,  dining  room,  bed¬ 
rooms,  baths,  and  the  time  and  material 
used  in  each  room.  The  slight  additional 
time  that  the  head  painter  spends  in  keep¬ 
ing  this  record  will  amount  to  only  a  negli¬ 
gible  portion  of  the  saving  which  can  be 
effected. 

If  the  building  manager  wishes  to  per¬ 
fect  this  control  over  his  painting  costs 
it  should  be  his  practise  to  accompany  his 
head  painter  on  the  inspection  of  each 
apartment  or  painting  job  before  it  is  un¬ 
dertaken.  After  the  inspection  is  made 
and  the  amount  of  work  decided  upon,  the 
manager  and  the  foreman  should  sit  down 
and  agree  upon  the  cost  of  the  job,  basing 
their  estimates  on  a  pre-determined  sched¬ 
ule  of  labor  time.  The  old  practise  of  turn¬ 
ing  painters  loose  in  tenant’s  quarters 
with  a  practical  “see  you  when  you’re 
through”  attitude  will  not  earn  a  building 
manager  a  reputation  in  these  days  of 
pressure  production. 

One  other  factor  before  we  finish  the 
general  subject  of  the  control  of  painting 
help :  In  addition  to  seeing  to  it  that  your 
painting  staff  is  producing  a  satisfactory 
quota  of  work  at  the  desired  quality  the 
building  manager  must  satisfy  himself 
that  his  painting  staff  is  making  good  use 
of  the  materials  furnished.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  standards  by  which  the  painter’s  use 


of  paints,  enamels,  and  varnishes  can  be 
judged. 

An  average  painter  enameling  an  ordi¬ 
nary  surface  with  a  cheap  grade  enamel 
should  cover  approximately  400  square  I 
feet  of  surface  to  the  gallon  of  enamel;  I 
with  the  best  grade  of  enamel  he  should 
cover  600  square  feet  per  gallon.  Floor 
varnish  should  cover  500  square  feet  of 
floor  area  per  gallon  used.  Flat  paint 
when  used  properly  should  cover  from 
300  to  400  square  feet  of  wall  area  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quality  of  the  material  and 
the  nature  of  the  surface  to  be  covered. 
Stippling  paint  will  cover  from  250  to 
350  square  feet  to  the  gallon,  also  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  nature  of  the  surface  and  the 
material  used.  Your  painters  should  meet 
these  material-use  averages. 

We  see  therefore  that  the  only  certain 
method  of  finding  true  costs  and  making 
the  best  of  the  labor  employed  in  painting 
and  decorating  lies  in  the  study  of  unit 
costs  and  the  development  of  a  standard 
set  of  time  budgets  for  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  required  of  the  painting  staff. 

Janitor  Costs 

Another  important  channel  through 
which  labor  waste  too  often  flows  is  the 
so-called  janitor  department.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  when  a  building  is  first 
opened  a  representative  of  the  then  man¬ 
aging  firm  and  possibly  a  business  agent 
of  the  union  get  together  and  determine 
just  iiow  many  men  the  building  is  to  em¬ 
ploy.  After  the  building  has  been  operated 
for  a  certain  period  of  time  the  evil  forces 
of  “tradition”  set  in  and  forever  after  an 
insurmountable  resistance  is  set  up  to  any 
lowering  of  the  labor  quota  originally  as¬ 
signed  to  the  building.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  in  many  cities  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  local  janitor’s  unions 
require  that  a  given  building  employ  one, 
two,  four,  or  as  many  men  as  are  called 
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for  by  the  building’s  size.  Once  this  figure 
is  agreed  to  there  can  be  no  change  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  trade  union,  which 
means  in  effect,  that  no  change  can  ever 
be  made. 

Now  there  is  no  logical  basis  to  the  fa¬ 
talistic  attitude  from  which  many  property 
managers  suffer  in  regard  to  the  janitor 
department.  Let  us  take  for  example  a 
36-apartment  building  which  employs  one 
janitor.  In  response  to  my  question  as  to 
why  no  effort  is  generally  made  to  control 
more  adequately  the  labor  output  of  the 
one  man  on  this  type  of  building,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  property  managers  have  an¬ 
swered:  “What’s  the  use  of  seeking  to 
control  and  conserve  the  labor  of  such  a 
janitor?  He’s  on  the  building  24  hours  a 
day  and  we  tell  him  what  we  want  done. 
If  he  does  it,  well  and  good ;  if  he  fails  to 
get  his  work  done  we  fire  him  and  get  a 
man  who  will.” 

It  would  appear  at  first  blush  that  such 
a  policy  would  leave  no  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  but  closer  analysis  indicates  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  For  under  such  a 
routine  the  janitor  can  always  say  to  the 
managing  agent  that  he  is  too  busy  to 
undertake  a  special  job — and  it  is  the  spe¬ 
cial  jobs  that  make  a  janitor  earn  his 
money.  For  example:  it  is  customary  for 
the  better  and  more  alert  management 
agencies  to  set  up  a  regular  schedule  of 
duties  for  their  janitors.  These  are  printed 
and  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  boiler  room 
and  the  janitors  are  held  .strictly  respon¬ 
sible  for  each  of  the  items  listed.  They 
are  to  vacuum  the  carpets,  sweep  the 
walks,  take  down  garbage,  clean  the  ves¬ 
tibules,  scrub  the  back  porches,  fire  the 
boiler,  and  do  the  other  things  which  make 
up  a  janitor’s  day’s  work.  No  particular 
time  or  method  of  working  is  specified, 
only  that  the  work  shall  be  done  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner. 

As  an  alternative  plan  we  would  sug¬ 


gest  :  when  a  building  is  taken  over,  the 
man  in  the  office  who  is  a  specialist  on 
labor  production  should  go  to  the  property 
and  analyze  the  work  that  is  to  be  done 
by  the  janitor.  The  two  men  will  then  go 
over  each  of  his  duties,  apportioning  a 
specific  amount  of  time  to  each.  On  the 
ordinary  building  it  will  be  found  that  a 
janitor,  working  efficiently,  will  have  a 
good  deal  of  un-scheduled  time.  The  con¬ 
tact  man  from  the  management  agency 
will  know  of  the  existence  of  that  spare 
time  and  will  use  it  to  his  best  advantage. 
A  semblance  of  regularity  will  be 
breathed  into  the  janitor’s  activities  and 
the  tenants  will  come  to  know  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  service  will  be  rendered  at  a  certain 
time;  thereby  eliminating  requests  which 
arise  out  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
when  a  certain  thing  is  to  be  done. 

The  efficiency  of  the  janitor  can  be 
raised  and  an  odd  30  minutes  each  day 
saved  for  him  if  his  tools,  supplies,  and 
commonly  used  materials  are  stored  sys¬ 
tematically.  In  large,  fireproof  buildings, 
managers  are  prone  to  be  proud  of  their 
boiler  rooms  and  engineer’s  workshops. 
For  some  reason  property  managers  have 
thought  that  in  a  building  over  a  certain 
size,  basement  efficiency  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  a  high  degree,  whereas  in  a  small 
building  a  policy  of  “simply  get  the  work 
done”  can  be  allowed  to  prevail.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  janitors  spend  a  good  portion  of  each 
day  looking  for  things  they  need,  running 
to  the  nearest  hardware  or  janitor  supply 
house  for  materials  and  tools,  the  need  for 
which  could  easily  have  been  anticipated 
and  the  materials  and  tools  supplied  to 
the  building  by  a  regular  supply  house  de¬ 
livery  service.  I  have  often  thought,  when 
visiting  janitor  supply  houses  and  seeing 
the  score  or  more  of  janitors  who  were 
standing  around  either  waiting  for  ser¬ 
vice  or  chatting  aimlessly  with  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  that  if  the  heads  of  their 
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employing  management  agencies  could 
see  the  pitiful  waste  of  time  involved  that 
there  would  be  no  more  such  inefficiency. 

In  order  to  conserve  a  janitor’s  time  so 
that  he  may  be  employed  to  do  much  of 
the  work  that  is  currently  being  done  by 
outside  contractors,  each  building  should 
have  a  room  (of  decent  size  and  one  in 
which  the  janitor  will  not  suffocate  if  he 
works)  somewhere  in  the  building  in 
which  an  adequate  stock  of  every  item  of 
daily  use  is  systematically  stored  and 
stocked.  A  specifically  designated  spot  on 
a  tool  rack  should  be  provided  for  each 
and  every  tool  which  the  janitor  employs 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  duties.  Inasmuch  as 
all  janitors  use  the  same  tools,  a  standard 
form  of  tool  rack  should  be  used  so  that 
the  supervisor  from  the  management  firm 
can  tell  at  a  glance  which  tools  are  missing 
and  inquire  from  the  janitor  why  they  are 
not  in  their  correct  places. 

As  in  the  case  of  painters,  one  element 
in  the  control  of  labor  production  is  in  the 
janitor’s  use  of  the  materials  and  tools 
which  are  provided  for  him.  You  have 
probably  seen  a  janitor  of  a  phlegmatic 
or  economical  temperament  trying  to 
sweep  a  basement  with  a  broom  which 
should  have  been  discarded  a  month  pre¬ 
vious.  On  the  other  hand  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  more  often  had  a  janitor  come  and 
requisition  a  new  broom  when  the  one  he 
now  had  was  good  for  another  two 
months’  wear.  The  one  man  is  wasting 
time  (which  is  money  even  though  you 
may  say  he  has  24  hours  in  which  to  do 
his  work)  and  the  other  man  is  wasting 
materials,  or  the  same  thing  as  money. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  would  en¬ 
courage  the  contact  man  from  the  man¬ 
agement  agency  to  examine  all  tools  on 
the  rack  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
are  past  the  age  of  economical  use.  If  the 
rack  is  there,  he  can  see  the  tools  at  a 
glance;  if  it  is  not,  he  will  probably  never 


see  the  tools ;  for  you  must  remember  that 
your  contact  man  is  probably  proportion¬ 
ately  no  more  efficient  than  the  janitor 
and  that  if  his  work  is  not  laid  out  on  a 
definite  pattern  he  will  not  perform  his 
duties  in  a  prescribed  manner.  I 

One  more  thought  on  this  subject:  it  is  j 
recommended  that  the  janitor  keep  in  I 
this  store  room  a  copy  of  all  requisitions  I 
to  the  central  office  for  tools  and  mate-  r 
rials.  With  such  a  record  at  hand  the 
field  man  for  your  agency  can  at  any  time  i 
determine  when  the  last  100  lbs.  of  soap  ) 
powder  was  purchased  or  how  old  the 
broom  is  on  the  date  of  inspection. 

Larger  Buildings  I 

On  larger  buildings  janitors  and  jani-  I 
tor’s  helpers  working  schedules  should  be  1 
even  more  rigidly  drawn.  If  there  are 
three  stairways  from  the  twentieth  floor 
to  the  basement  serving  the  rear  end  of 
the  property  then  the  supervisor  from 
the  management  firm  should  know  just 
how  long  it  takes  one  man  working  at  sat¬ 
isfactorily  high  speed  to  sweep  from  the 
roof  to  the  basement ;  he  should  know  how 
long  it  takes  to  mop  the  same  stairway. 

By  observation  he  should  also  know  how 
many  times  per  week  this  area  should  be 
swept  and  how  many  times  it  should  be 
mopped.  Now  this  is  not  a  question  that 
can  be  solved  by  a  generalization.  It  is 
one  which  observation  alone  will  prove. 
For  example:  some  years  ago  the  organ¬ 
ization  I  was  at  that  time  associated  with 
managed  two  identical  buildings.  They  ^ 
were  both  twenty  stories  in  heighth,  both 
were  served  by  two  service  elevators  and 
both  had  two  rear  stairways  running  from 
the  roof  to  the  basement.  Both  had  indi¬ 
vidual  stair  halls  approximately  7'  x  20' 
at  each  floor  landing.  One  of  these  build¬ 
ings  was  on  Lake  Shore  Drive,  the  other  i 
in  a  more  or  less  average  neighborhood 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  | 
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It  so  happened  that  the  type  of  tenants 
'  in  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  building  were  of 
a  class  that  are  particular  about  their  own 
neatness  and  the  cleanliness  of  their  quar¬ 
ters.  Observation  each  day  of  these  rear 

I  halls  for  a  period  of  a  month  revealed  that 
the  rear  stairs  needed  sweeping  only  twice 
a  week;  mopping  only  twice  each  month. 
In  the  other  building  the  tenants  were  of 
the  more  careless  type  they  were  not  par¬ 
ticular  whether  or  not  their  servants  made 
a  mess  of  the  rear  hall;  whether  their 
children  created  dirt  in  their  play  up  and 
down  the  halls.  In  order  to  preserve  neat¬ 
ness  in  this  building  it  was  necessary  to 
sweep  the  halls  once  each  day  and  to  make 
I  a  pick  up  of  heavy  rubbish  at  night. 

[  The  point  we  wish  to  illustrate  is  this: 
[  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  would 
I  be  either  to  tell  the  chief  janitor  to  sweep 
I  the  halls  in  both  of  these  buildings  each 
I  day  or  just  simply  to  say  “keep  the  halls 
F  clean”.  The  actual  control  of  labor  in 
[  either  case  would  be  lacking  and  in  the 
.  case  of  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  building  the 
,  manager  would  be  fooled  on  the  amount 
of  work  required  by  the  building.  By 
thinking  that  there  was  more  work  than 
there  actually  was,  he  would  probably  not 
assign  enough  work  to  keep  his  staff  busy 
during  their  entire  working  day. 

Another  point  in  the  handling  of  the 
janitor  crew  on  a  large  blilding :  It  should 
be  a  rule  that  when  a  janitor  or  any  of 
his  helpers  are  not  actually  engaged  in  a 
regular  part  of  their  routine  (which,  of 
:j  course  the  manager  can  check  by  simply 
I  looking  at  his  work  routine  sheet)  or  on 
I  an  especially  assigned  job  (of  which  the 
chief  janitor  or  the  office  would  have  a 
record)  all  of  the  help  should  report  to  the 
shop  or  stock  room.  It  should  be  a  dis¬ 
chargeable  offense  for  any  employee  to 

be  caught  loitering  anywhere  in  the  build¬ 
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ing  other  than  the  place  designated  for 
him  by  headquarters.  With  such  a  rule  in 
effect,  the  manager  may  possibly  find  too 
many  times  when  there  are  two  or  three 
men  in  the  general  headquarters  and  he 
win  then  have  a  logical  approach  to  the 
question  of  laying  off  a  man.  The  whole 
scheme  will  of  course  not  work  if  the 
manager  does  not  hold  fast  to  the  prae 
tise  of  discharging  any  employee  found 
up  in  the  building  who  is  neither  assigned 
to  a  job  or  equipped  and  working  at  a 
routine  maintenance  operation. 

The  entire  success  of  setting  labor  pro¬ 
duction  standards  lies  in  the  ability  of  an 
organization  to  prosecute  its  detail  as¬ 
signments.  We  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  no  generalizations  can  be  levied  for 
all  buildings  as  a  whole  because  conditions 
facing  labor  are  different  in  each  building. 
When  a  new  building  is  taken  over  the 
manager  must  make  a  thorough  study  of 
all  operations  for  at  least  a  30-day  period 
in  order  that  he  may  intelligently  set  up 
the  proper  labor  quotients  for  each  de¬ 
partment.  In  the  opinion  of  your  author 
it  is  more  essential  that  the  manager  of 
these  buildings  spend  a  great  majority  of 
his  time  at  the  new  property  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  than  that  he  visit  each  building  each 
day  during  the  period  of  his  management. 

Property  management  in  the  next  few 
years  will  be  largely  an  operating  job. 
Whereas  merchandising  and  renting  will 
never  lose  their  prime  importance,  man¬ 
agers  will  be  qualified  more  and  more  on 
their  ability  to  produce  net  operating  re¬ 
turns.  With  properties  100%  rented  by 
the  aid  of  improved  economic  conditions, 
managers  will  have  more  time  to  devote 
their  energies  and  abilities  to  making  out¬ 
standing  names  for  themselves  in  the  field 
of  astute  operations. 
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By  Louis 

IN  taking  over  the  management  of  an 
income  property  you  assume  the  role 
of  manager  of  “a  new  business”.  The 
survival  or  extinction  of  the  business  is 
determined  by  the  financial  test  of  profits, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  pecuniary 
success  or  failure  of  such  business  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  management. 
The  manager  is  obliged  to  make  profits  his 
first  aim — not  necessarily  his  only  aim, 
but  his  first  aim — for,  unless  he  does  so, 
he  will  eliminate  himself  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  In  taking  over  a  new  prop¬ 
erty  the  management  company  must  be 
guided  by  this  paramount  thought :  “prof¬ 
its  from  the  property — our  first  aim”. 

Physical  Inspection  by  Property 
Manager 

The  head  of  this  department  is  obliged 
to  sell  space  in  the  new  property  at  a 
profit;  so  the  first  step  is  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  selling  points  of  his  new 
“product”. 

Contacting  Tenants: 

This  contact  is  made  by  the  manager 
of  the  department  or,  if  a  large  property 
management  concern,  by  the  district  man¬ 
ager. 

Qualifications  of  a  district  manager  are : 
He  must  be  a  salesman  and  a  collector, 
and  he  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  prevailing  rentals  of  all  types  of  units 
in  his  district;  he  must  be  an  executive 
because  he  is  responsible  for  resident 
managers  and  janitors;  he  must  be  cour¬ 
teous  ;  and  he  must  be  able  to  help  tenants 
solve  their  problems  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  expense  to  the  owner.  He  need  not  be 
familiar  with  the  structural  features  of  a 
building,  mechanical  appliances,  or  repair 
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costs.  This  phase  of  the  business  of  a 
well-organized  management  concern 
comes  under  the  supervision  of  a  highly 
specialized,  technically  trained  mainte¬ 
nance  department. 

This  first  contact  by  the  district  man¬ 
ager  is  for  one  purpose  only — that  of  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  tenant  good-will, 
without  which  a  property  management 
company  cannot  succeed.  The  district  man¬ 
ager  on  his  initial  call  should  acquaint  the 
tenant  with  the  service  of  his  company. 
It  is  his  job  to  break  down  the  feeling  of 
animosity  that  is  so  prevalent  between 
tenants  and  management  concerns.  The 
tenant  should  be  told  that  all  requests  and 
complaints  that  are  justified  will  receive 
immediate  attention  without  bartering, 
but  that  those  that  are  not  justified  will 
be  denied ;  that  there  will  not  be  the  usual 
“stall”  so  many  management  agents  are 
prone  to  give.  Misunderstandings  and 
embarrassing  situations  can  be  avoided  if 
a  district  manager  will  take  “I’ll  let  you 
know  later”  out  of  his  vocabulary. 

On  this  inspection  all  the  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  and  appointments  of  the  building 
should  be  noted  for  permanent  recorda¬ 
tion  in  the  office  records  (Details  of  this 
data  are  covered  under  the  heading  “Set¬ 
ting  Up  Office  Records”).  A  survey  of 
the  neighborhood  should  be  made  includ¬ 
ing  a  check  of  the  rentals  in  competing 
buildings. 

Outline  of  Janitor's  Duties: 

The  janitor  comes  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  district  manager;  hence,  the 
district  manager  should  contact  the  jani¬ 
tor,  supply  him  with  a  printed  instruction 
card  on  care  of  refrigerators,  heating 
plant,  instructions  on  firing  and  an  out- 

( Continued  on  Page  264) 
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JANITOR’S  DUTIES 

DAILY  ROUTINE 

Maintain  an  even  temperature  of  150  degrees  on  thermometer  installed  on  hot  water 
storage  tank.  Remove  ashes  from  hot  water  heater  daily. 

Place  sprinklers  on  front  lawn.  Clean  sidewalks. 

Clean  entrance  halls  and  stairway,  wipe  all  woodwork,  including  doors  to  apts,  ban* 
nisters,  etc.,  with  cloth  dampened  with  lemon  oil.  Wash  glass  in  front  entrance  door 
2uid  side  lights. 

Polish  metal  on  front  entrance  door  and  on  screen  door,  with  damp  polishing  cloth 
and  wipe  dry,  using  very  little  polish,  AND  WIPE  ALL  BRASS  DAILY.  Continual 
rubbing  and  not  polish  will  keep  brass  bright. 

Change  sprinklers  to  rear  yard.  Remove  garbage,  trash  and  clean  rear  stairs. 

MONDAY 

IN  ADDITION  TO  DAILY  ROUTINE  AS  ABOVE  OUTLINED:  Wash  elec¬ 
tric  light  fixtures  in  entrsuice  halls  and  electric  light  brackets  at  exterior  of  entrance. 

TUESDAY 

IN  ADDITION  TO  DAILY  ROUTINE:  Cut  grass,  weed  lavms,  dig  around  shrubs 
and  flower  beds.  Trim  grass  along  sidewalk  and  curb.  Trim  hedge. 

WEDNESDAY 

IN  ADDITION  TO  DAILY  ROUTINE:  Thoroughly  clean  basement,  wash  all  base¬ 
ment  windows.  Clean  refrigeration  equipment  in  accordance  with  instruction  card. 

THURSDAY 

IN  ADDITION  TO  DAILY  ROUTINE:  Thoroughly  clean  one  vacant  apartment. 
Wipe  all  woodwork  with  cloth  dampened  with  lemon  oil  and  go  over  floors  with 
floor  mop  dampened  with  lemon  oil.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  lemon 
oil.  Wash  all  windows  in  .  vacant  apartment.  Wash  sink,  wash  stand,  bath  tub  and 
bowl.  Polish  faucets  and  ALL  OTHER  EXPOSED  METAL  in  bath  and  kitchen. 
Wipe  off  stove  and  refrigerator  with  dry  cloth.  SCRUB  tile  in  bath  room.  SCRUB 
linoleum  in  kitchen.  In  cleaning  bath  room  wipe  out  medicine  cabinet,  and  wash 
mirror  in  door.  CLEAN  ALL  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  IN  VACANT  APART¬ 
MENT. 

FRIDAY 

IN  ADDITION  TO  DAILY  ROUTINE:  Thoroughly  clean  one  other  apartment 
following  the  same  routine  as  Thursday’s  cleaning. 

SATURDAY 

IN  ADDITION  TO  DAILY  ROUTINE:  Dust  out  ALL  vacant  apartments  and  go 
over  floors  with  floor  mop  dampened  with  lemon  oil. 

Wash  front  windbws  in  all  vacant  apartments  that  were  not  cleaned  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

SCRUB  front  entrance  halls  and  tile  in  vestibule.  Wash  windows  on  front  stairway 
landings.  Apply  small  amount  of  oil  to  door  check. 

ALL  VACANT  APARTMENTS  MUST  BE  KEPT  CLEAN 

All  vacant  apartments  that  are  decorated  to  show  must  be  open  from  8:00  A.  M.  to 
7 :00  P.  M.,  and  closed  and  locked  at  7 :00  P.  M. 

YOU  MUST  BE  IN  UNIFORM  AT  ALL  TIMES  WHEN  ON  DUTY 

FRANCISCUS-MAGINN,  Inc. 
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line  of  his  daily  routine  for  cleaning  and 
care  of  the  lawns.  These  cards  should  be 
conspicuously  posted  in  the  basement. 

The  janitor,  at  his  own  expense,  should 
be  supplied  with  three  uniforms.  He 
should  change  his  uniform,  at  least,  twice 
a  week.  It  is  desirable  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  company  to  bear  the  cost  of  laundry 
service.  This  assures  the  company  that 
the  janitors  will  change  their  uniforms 
on  definite  days. 

Performance  of  janitor  duties  in  build¬ 
ings  that  do  not  have  resident  managers 
is  one  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
a  management  company.  A  printed  card 
setting  forth  the  janitor’s  daily  routine 
will  solve  this  problem.  (See  Fig.  1.) 

Physical  Inspection  by  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  Department 

This  should  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
maintenance  department  or  the  district 
maintenance  man.  The  man  who  makes 
this  inspection  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  building  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  costs,  and  he  must  keep  up-to-date 
records  of  the  prevailing  wage  scale  of 
the  various  building  trades.  He  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  care  of  heating,  electrical,  and 
refrigeration  equipment.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  repair  and  maintenance  expense  in 
an  apartment  building  is  painting  and 
decorating,  and  it  is  most  important  that 
this  man  know  decorating  costs;  he  must 
know  how  many  square  yards  a  gallon  of 
paint  will  cover,  how  many  rolls  of  paper 
are  required  to  paper  a  room  of  a  given 
size,  and  the  cost  of  labor  for  applying  the 
paint  and  paper. 

This  physical  inspection  should  cover 
the  entire  building  from  the  condition  of 
the  foundation  to,  and  including,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roof.  It  should  include  the 
heating  plant,  mechanical  refrigeration 
equipment,  exterior  wood  trim,  gutters. 


and  downspouts.  All  basement  woodwork, 
basement  sash,  and  other  woodwork  close 
to  the  ground  floor  level  should  be  very 
carefully  examined  for  termites.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  this  inspection.  Very  frequently 
minor  repairs  made  at  the  proper  time 
will  arrest  deterioration  and  eliminate 
large  repair  bills. 

Thousands  of  dollars  in  fuel  are  wasted 
each  year  through  lack  of  care  of  the 
heating  plant  and  improper  firing.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  the  janitor  or  fireman,  the 
head  of  the  maintenance  department 
should  make  a  complete  inspection  of  the 
heating  plant,  and  he  should  explain  to  the 
janitor  or  fireman,  in  minute  detail,  how 
to  operate  the  heating  plant  so  as  to  avoid 
such  waste.  With  proper  care  and  opera¬ 
tion,  a  building  of  100  units  can  be  heated 
in  zero  weather  with  three  pounds  of 
steam.  (See  Fig.  2.). 

The  findings  of  this  inspection  and  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  necessary  repairs  should 
be  made  to  the  owner. 

An  architect  should  accompany  the  dis¬ 
trict  maintenance  man  and  secure  all  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  draw  floor  plans. 

Setting  Up  Office  Records 
Operating  Budget: 

For  the  management  concern  that  has  re¬ 
corded  the  operating  experiences  of  other 
properties,  setting  up  an  operating  budget 
for  a  new  property  is  only  a  matter  of 
routine.  The  budget  should  be  divided  into 
three  major  groups:  operating  expenses, 
maintenance  expense,  and  capital  cost. 
The  monthly  requirements  for  each  group 
can  be  accurately  estimated  from  the 
physical  report  made  by  the  maintenance 
department  and  the  “Analysis  Record”  on 
which  is  recorded  the  experiences  of  sim¬ 
ilar  properties.  The  owner  should  be 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  budget.  It 
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will  enable  him  to  anticipate  his  expenses'  property  management  department,  at  this^ 
and  set  up  reserves  therefor.  point,  has  before  him  the  report  made  by; 

,  .  „  ,  ,  ,  the  district  manager,  which  includes  the 

Establishing  Rent  Schedule.  rental  schedule  of  competing  buildings,  re- 

The  officer  directing  the  policies  of  the  port  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  prop- 

INSTRUCTIONS  ON  FIRING 

Keep  all  firing  took  clean  and  in  good  repair,  and  have 
a  place  for  each,  close  at  hand.  Keep  the  floor  clear  and  clean. 

In  firing  take  a  stand  about  five  feet  in  front  and  one  foot  to 
the  left  of  the  fire  door  center.  Swing  shovel  in  a  straight  line 
ending  throw  by  laying  it  on  edge  of  fire  door  frame,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  coal  scatter  and  dktribute  evenly. 

In  firing  maintain  fire  free  of  clinkers  and  dead  spots  and 
when  feeding  taper  the  coal  from  the  sides  to  the  center.  Never 
cover  completely  but  allow  a  clear  center  point.  Do  not  shake 
grates  after  the  first  glow  appears  in  the  ash  pit. 

Keep  ash  pits  clean,  especially  of  hot  ashes  or  coal,  which 
warp  the  grates. 

In  banking  fire  for  night,  or  during  day,  before  feed¬ 
ing  draw  a  quantity  of  live  coal  to  the  fire  door  and  leave 
clear  and  bright.  This  will  consume  accumulating  gases. 

THESE  INSTRUCTIONS  MUST  BE  CARRIED  OUT. 

FRANCISCUS-MAGINN,  Inc. 

Fig.  2 
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erty  made  by  the  maintenance  depart¬ 
ment,  a  floor  plan  drawn  to  scale  by  an 
architect,  and  the  operating  budget.  He 
knows  the  service  offered  by  his  company 
as  well  as  that  of  his  competitors,  and 
with  this  information  before  him  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  establish  a  profitable  rent 
schedule.  This  officer  is  responsible  for 
“profits  from  the  property”.  If  his  com¬ 
petitors  are  selling  space  at  a  loss,  he 
must  either  improve  his  “product”  (the 
building  and/or  the  service  therein) 
thereby  commanding  a  higher  rental,  or 
reduce  his  operating  costs  and  fixed 
charges ;  otherwise,  he  will  eliminate  him¬ 
self  and  the  “new  business”  from  the  bus¬ 
iness  world.  In  addition  to  being  profitable 
the  schedule  must  be  uniform,  because  no 
building  can  be  successfully  operated  un¬ 
less  all  units  of  equal  value  are  offered  at 
equal  prices. 

Tenant  Register: 

’  There  are  various  loose  leaf  and  card 
forms  for  recording  tenants.  Regardless 
of  which  form  is  used,  it  should  contain 
the  following  information:  rental  rate, 
whether  the  unit  is  vacant  or  rented, 
rental  due  date,  amount  of  delinquent  rent 
at  the  time  property  is  taken  over,  expir¬ 
ation  of  lease,  tenant’s  name,  and  mail¬ 
ing  date. 

Addressograph  Plate: 

A  plate  is  made  for  each  unit,  whether 
rented  or  vacant.  This  plate  is  made  from 
the  information  contained  in  the  tenant 
register.  It  should  include :  tenant’s  name, 
the  lease  expiration  date,  rental  due  date, 
mailing  address,  the  particular  unit  occu¬ 
pied,  and  the  amount  of  rent. 

Vacancy  Card: 

A  complete  vacancy  file,  such  as  the  one 
described  below,  and  a  floor  plan  makes 
intelligent  renting  over  the  phone  possi¬ 
ble  for  any  one  in  the  office. 


A  vacancy  card  is  made  up  for  each 
vacant  unit.  This  card  should  include  the 
following  information :  address,  apart¬ 
ment  number,  rental  rate,  number  of 
rooms  and  description,  number  of  baths 
and  description,  type  of  transportation 
and  distance,  kind  of  schools  and  churches 
and  distance,  any  special  features — such 
as  elevator,  maid  service,  telephone  ser¬ 
vice,  etc. — whether  or  not  there  is  garage 
space  available,  and  whether  or  not  gas, 
electricity,  and/or  electric  refrigeration 
are  furnished.  These  cards  can  be  used  as  | 
permanent  cards.  When  a  unit  is  rented,  j 
the  date  is  entered  on  the  card,  and  the 
card  removed  from  the  vacancy  file  to  a 
rented  file.  If  later  vacated,  the  date  va¬ 
cated  is  entered  and  the  card  returned  to 
the  vacancy  file. 

Service  Register: 

Many  “decorating  dollars”  can  be  saved 
an  owner  through  the  proper  use  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  register.  This  register  can  be  kept 
either  in  book  form  or  a  card  system.  A 
separate  sheet  is  made  for  each  unit.  All 
requests  for  decorating  and  repairs  are 
entered  (at  the  time  the  request  is  re¬ 
ceived)  in  the  space  provided  therefor. 
There  are  spaces  provided  for  the  initials 
of  the  individual  in  the  maintenance  de¬ 
partment  making  the  inspection,  the  date 
of  the  inspection,  the  names  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  from  whom  estimates  are  re¬ 
ceived,  the  amount  of  each  estimate,  the 
name  of  the  successful  bidder,  the  date 
the  contract  is  awarded,  the  amount  of 
the  invoice,  and  the  initials  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  making  the  final  inspection  and  ap¬ 
proving  the  invoice. 

The  use  of  such  a  register  enables  the 
management  agent  to  determine  when  an 
apartment  was  last  decorated  and  pre¬ 
vents  excessive  expenditures  for  decorat¬ 
ing  when  cleaning  would  suffice. 
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Analysis  Record: 

Analysis  record  of  the  Albert  Wenzlick 
Real  Estate  Company  was  re-produced 
and  its  use  fully  explained  in  Mr.  Delbert 
Wenzlick’s  article  appearing  in  the  June 
1934  issue  of  this  Journal.' 

This  record,  in  addition  to  containing 
the  necessary  information  for  the  own¬ 
er’s  income  tax  return,  enables  the  man¬ 
agement  agent  to  “check  up  on  himself”, 
and  to  determine  what  progress  he  is 
making  in  solving  the  management  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  client. 

Adjustment  of  Rental  Payment  Date: 

By  adjusting  all  rents  to  the  first  of  the 
month  the  district  manager  can  concen¬ 
trate  collection  efforts  to  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  month,  leaving  twenty  days  for  the 
supervision  of  his  resident  managers,  jan¬ 
itors,  and  contacting  his  tenants.  It  also 
enables  the  accounting  department  to  de¬ 
vote  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  month  to 
recordation  of  receipts,  leaving  the  re¬ 
maining  fifteen  days  for  payment  of  bills. 

Conditioning  Building 
Entrance  Halls: 

Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  entrance  halls.  All  prospects  must 
pass  through  the  entrance  halls;  there¬ 
fore,  they  must  be  immaculate.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  front  entrance  halls  and  lawns. 
That  first  impression  of  the  building  is 
lasting.  Frequently  prospects  are  lost  be- 
I  fore  they  see  the  apartments  because  of 
I  dirty,  ill-kept,  entrance  halls. 

I  Apartments: 

I  Buildings  containing  different  size  units 
;  should  have  at  least  one  of  each  type  in 

1  condition  to  show  prospective  tenants. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  prepar- 
j;  ing  vacant  apartments  “to  show”.  If  it  is 
I  possible  to  obtain  a  presentable  apartment 

'See  page  277ff  of  this  Issue — Ed. 


through  cleaning,  this  should  be  done,  in¬ 
stead  of  decorating.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  district  manager  has,  up 
to  this  point,  undoubtedly  sold  several 
tenants  “cleaning  jobs”.  Completely  to  re¬ 
decorate  a  vacant  unit  for  “show”  pur¬ 
poses  after  denying  a  tenant  new  decora¬ 
tion  results  in  disgruntled  tenants  and 
destruction  of  “tenant  goodwill”,  the  man¬ 
agement  agent’s  most  valuable  asset. 

Advertising 

Too  little  thought  is  given  to  rental 
advertising.  Carefully  planned  advertis¬ 
ing  pays  big  dividends  in  new  tenants, 
whereas  haphazard  methods  are  a  waste 
of  the  client’s  money. 

The  individual  who  writes  the  copy 
should  be  supplied  by  the  district  man¬ 
ager  with  price,  condition,  appointments, 
and  service  of  the  competing  buildings.  In 
writing  the  advertising  copy,  stress  the 
features  offered  in  your  building  that  your 
competitor  does  not,  or  cannot,  offer. 
Never  advertise  a  building  that  is  not  in 
condition  to  show  prospects.  It  is  desira¬ 
ble,  of  course,  to  have  all  “show”  units 
open  for  inspection  every  day,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  them  open 
when  advertised. 

Showing  Apartments 

This  is  a  matter  of  salesmanship  and 
comes  under  the  supervision  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  manager. 

Resident  managers  should  be  instructed 
in  the  art  of  selling  space.  Regardless  of 
how  old  a  building  may  be,  regardless  of 
its  location,  its  floor  plan,  or  physical  con¬ 
dition,  it  has  some  attractive  features,  oth¬ 
erwise  it  never  would  have  been  built.  The 
resident  manager,  or  rental  salesman, 
should  sell  the  good  points  of  a  building. 
For  example :  I  have  seen  a  resident  man¬ 
ager  lose  a  prospect  because  the  building 
was  equipped  with  a  multiple  refrigera¬ 
tion  system.  The  prospect’s  objection  to 
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the  multiple  system  was:  “If  the  com¬ 
pressor  goes  down,  there  might  be  as 
many  as  twelve  boxes  out  of  order;  we 
have  no  way  of  controlling  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  box  and  can  not  defrost  it  at 
our  convenience.”  All  of  which  could 
have  been  converted  into  an  argument  as 
to  why  a  multiple  system  was  better  than 
the  individual  units.  That  resident  man¬ 
ager  should  have  pointed  out  to  his  pros¬ 
pect  that,  if  the  compressor  had  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  competent  maintenance  man, 
trained  in  the  care  of  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment,  a  more  even  temperature  would  be 
maintained  than  if  controlled  by  the  ten¬ 
ants  ;  and  that  the  fact  that  the  box  would 
be  defrosted  at  regular  intervals,  not  only 
would  relieve  the  tenant  of  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  would  give  the  box  greater 
efficiency. 

In  another  building  I  saw  a  resident 
manager  lose  a  prospect  because  the  build¬ 
ing  was  equipped  with  individual  units. 
This  prospect  preferred  the  multiple  sys¬ 
tem.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  man¬ 
ager  to  explain  the  advantages  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  unit,  such  as — the  tenant’s  ability 
to  defrost  the  box  at  will  and  to  regulate 
temperature  to  his  liking,  or  that  the  box 
was  not  subject  to  over-loading  through 
neglect  of  other  tenants  on  the  same 
hook-up.  Needless  to  say,  both  of  these 
resident  managers  lost  their  jobs. 

Appraisal  Report 

A  complete  appraisal  and  report  of  the 
property  should  be  made  by  a  senior  ex¬ 
ecutive.  In  making  this  appraisal  he  will 
find  the  records  heretofore  mentioned  of 
great  assistance. 

Insurance 

Insurance  policies  should  be  carefully 
checked  against  the  appraisal  made  by  the 
senior  executive.  Large  savings  can  be 
effected  through  proper  coverage  and  co- 


insurance.  Frequently  rates  can  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  through  the  elimination 
of  fire  hazards,  installation  of  fire  doors, 
and  extinguisher. 

Taxes 

During  the  so-called  era  of  prosperity, 
little  if  any,  attention  was  given  to  the 
reduction  of  real  estate  taxes.  Everybody 
was  making  money  (even  the  equity 
owner  of  an  income  property) ;  taxes  had 
to  be  paid,  so  we  paid  them — and  thought 
nothing  about  it.  But  with  increased  va¬ 
cancies  and  reduced  rentals  the  amount 
of  taxes,  in  a  good  many  cases,  was  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Presenting  a  case  to  the  tax  board 
should  be  the  work  of  a  senior  executive. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  I 
physical  condition  and  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  the  income,  operating  expense,  age, 
depreciation  rate  of  both  building  and 
equipment,  ground  value,  and  assessed 
value  of  ground  similarly  improved. 

Holding  Tenants 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  each 
year  through  various  advertising  media 
to  secure  new  tenants,  only  to  lose  them 
through  discourteous  treatment  by  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  building,  through  a  curt 
word  over  the  phone,  or  by  lack  of  I 
promptness  in  giving  attention  to  their 
requests.  In  fact,  I  would  hazard  a  guess 
that  25%  of  the  tenants  that  move  do  so 
because  of  inefficiency  and  lack  of  cour¬ 
tesy  on  the  part  of  the  management  com¬ 
pany.  Such  loss  is  inexcusable  and  can  be 
easily  avoided  by  prompt,  courteous,  ser¬ 
vice;  the  only  thing  a  management  com¬ 
pany  has  to  offer. 

I  recall,  particularly,  an  incident  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  in  my  household.  Some  one 
decided  to  change  dairies  and  notified  the 
driver,  who,  very  courteously,  asked  for 
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the  reason.  As  I  recall  it  the  reason  was 
that  some  member  of  the  household  pre¬ 
ferred  the  butter  of  one  of  the  competing 
dairies.  Within  an  hour  after  the  driver 
was  notified,  a  representative  of  that  dairy 
called  with  a  pound  of  their  butter  and  a 
pound  of  their  competitor’s ;  he  would  talk 
to  no  one  but  Mrs.  Maginn  and  insisted 
on  comparing  the  two  butters  “right 
now”.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  even 
brought  his  own  bread  along.  After  a  30- 
minute  sales  talk,  Mrs.  Maginn  decided 
to  continue  the  use  of  these  products.  This 
was  the  effort  that  that  dairy  made  to  hold 
an  account  that,  probably,  did  not  exceed 
$15.00  per  month,  and  I  am  wondering 
how  many  management  agents  send  a  rep¬ 


resentative  to  call  on  a  tenant  occupying 
a  $100.00  apartment  after  a  notice  to  va¬ 
cate  has  been  received.  That  tenant  must 
live  some  place.  Why  is  he  moving?  Does 
he  require  larger  quarters?  Cheaper  rent? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  location  ?  A  personal  call 
is  the  only  way  you  can  find  out.  If  you 
have  a  building  that  meets  his  require¬ 
ments,  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  holding 
that  “account”. 

At  least  25%  of  the  notices  to  vacate 
can  be  avoided  if  a  management  agent’s 
policies  are  formulated  to  establish  “ten¬ 
ant  good-will”,  which  is — and  I  cannot  re¬ 
peat  it  too  often — the  foundation  upon 
which  a  successful  management  business 
i.s  built. 


Creating  New  Business 

By  C.  Armel  Nutter 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
oft-repeated  saying,  “it  is  notwhatyou 
knoiv,  but  who  you  know'*  that  brings 
the  business  to  your  door.  This  applica¬ 
tion  of  thought  is  especially  true  in  the 
property  management,  real  estate,  mort¬ 
gage,  and  insurance  business;  and  these 
four  fields  of  activity  seem  to  me  to  be 
closely  allied  and  the  four  necessary  de¬ 
partments  for  a  balanced  business  that  can 
and  will  function  efficiently  and  sucess- 
fully  on  an  even  keel  in  times  of  depression 
and  extreme  prosperity  alike. 

The  NRA  has  classified  our  work  as  that 
of  an  industry,  not  a  profession.  Thus  we 
have  a  distinct  opportunity  to  be  in  the 
group  with  the  masses.  The  chosen  few 
are  not  always  the  leaders  today.  The 
entire  capitalistic  set-up  has  been  changed 
by  the  depression. 

When  you  ask  yourself  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  new  business  today,  you 
must  ask  yourself,  are  you  willing  to  work? 
If  you  are,  you  are  not  handicapped  by  be¬ 
ing  classified  as  a  professional  man.  You 
can  go  out  and  solicit  business  in  the 
proper  way.  A  lawyer,  doctor,  or  other 
member  of  the  professional  group  is  not 
supposed  to  do  this.  It  is  termed  unethical. 
Their  code  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  to 
such  a  high  level  above  industry  that  it  is 
more  honorable  to  sit  around  and  starve 
to  death  than  to  create  the  offense  of  tell¬ 
ing  clients  and  patients  of  their  peculiar 
scientific  knowledge  and  technical  training 
and  in  that  way  solicit  their  patronage. 
Some  members  of  the  profession  have  rec¬ 
ognized  this  artificial  status  as  a  mistake 
and  are  working  toward  a  more  common- 
sense  solution.  Many  times  this  misnomer 
has  been  brushed  aside  by  the  necessity 


for  a  living, — in  other  cases  it  is  the  spirit 
of  progress. 

A  real  estate  man  has  a  wonderful  field 
ahead  of  him.  The  business  is  becoming  in 
the  main  a  modernized  profession.  Scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  is  extremely  necessary  to 
cope  with  the  changing  conditions. 
“Knowledge  is  Power.”  It  is  exceptionally 
fortunate  if  a  man  in  our  work  has  had 
the  advantage  of  a  course  at  Law  School  or 
at  least  has  studied  the  elements  of  real 
and  personal  property.  The  lawyer  is  our 
closest  friend  and  associate. 

The  shifting  of  ownership  of  Real  Prop¬ 
erty  today  to  group  ownership  such  as 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  bond¬ 
holders  is  causing  these  institutions  to 
study  improved  methods  of  handling  real 
estate  acquired  through  their  investments. 
Regular  departments  are  set  up  at  the 
Home  Offices  to  study  what  is  best  to  do  with 
the  new  type  investment.  Oftentimes  they 
have  found  that  what  was  a  good  paying 
investment  at  one  time  is  now  a  liability. 
The  problem  then  is  how  to  get  out  of  the 
“red.”  Usually  they  have  general  ideas; 
but  what  they  need  and  look  for  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  territory  involved.  A  Realtor 
is  always  looked  upon  as  a  superior  real 
estate  man  because  he  is  more  alert,  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  a  plugger.  Therefore,  the 
capitalists  of  our  country  as  well  as  our 
home  owners  and  small  business  men  look 
to  the  Realtor  for  the  solution  to  the 
trouble. 

In  the  coming  years  with  the  concen¬ 
trating  of  real  estate  ownership  into 
fewer  hands,  the  real  estate  men  who  are 
on  their  toes  and  can  survive  by  using  good 
scientific  business  methods  will  reap  a  fine 
harvest.  It  is  bound  to  be  a  test,  however; 
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and  you  must  go  out  after  business  and 
not  wear  out  a  chair  waiting  for  it  to 
come  to  you.  There  will  be  a  weeding  out 
of  the  wheat  from  the  tares.  It  is  nice  to 
have  a  fine  reputation  but  you  cannot  live 
on  the  past  and  rest  on  your  laurels.  If 
you  do,  you  will  merely  be  watching  a 
mausoleum  rather  than  managing  large 
office  buildings,  apartment  groups,  or  other 
real  estate. 

Since  we  are  especially  blessed  by  not 
having  the  professional  handicaps  and  can 
seek  business,  the  question  is — how  can  we 
do  it,  and  what  kind  of  business  do  we 
want?  I  shall  answer  the  second  question 
first. 

What  Kind  of  Business? 

We  can  only  afford  to  take  the  business 
that  pays  a  fair  return  for  the  service  ren¬ 
dered.  If  it  does  not  do  that  you  will  find 
the  Sheriff’s  breath  getting  very  hot  on 
your  back.  Don’t  misunderstand  me,  a 
fair  charge  to  both  parties  is  necessary 
and  the  client’s  interest  must  always  be 
put  first.  That  is  why  a  fair  and  compen¬ 
sating  arrangement  should  be  entered  into 
at  the  beginning.  This  procedure  gives 
the  agent  incentive  to  do  his  best  rather 
than  to  just  drag  a  proposition  along  or 
let  it  drift.  A  property  or  group  of  prop¬ 
erties  should  not  be  accepted  unless  the 
agent  expects  to  handle  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Half-heartedness  spells  failure  at 
the  beginning.  This  is  one  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  membership  in  the  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management ;  people  know  its 
members  are  duly  qualified  and  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  are  worthy  of  being 
intrusted  with  responsibility. 

How  TO  Get  New  Business 

The  first  question  of  how  to  seek  or 
create  new  business  graduates  from  a 
plain  problem  of  arithmetic  to  geometry. 
Qualifications  as  to  ability  are  necessary 


when  it  comes  to  scientific  management 
rather  than  just  mere  rent  collecting  or 
taking  orders  for  sale  or  lease. 

Again,  in  a  great  many  instances,  you 
rely  on  your  background  of  knowledge,  as¬ 
sociations,  and  friendships  as  an  anchor  in 
obtaining  new  business.  Through  them 
your  immediate  opportunities  arise.  Then, 
as  they  see  your  careful  analysis  of  a  trou¬ 
blesome  problem  has  converted  a  bad  head¬ 
ache  into  a  real  asset,  you  grow  in  their 
estimation.  They  than  have  confidence  in 
your  ability  and  become  good  references. 
Likewise,  the  satisfied  client  becomes  a 
“bird-dog”  for  you;  and  thus  the  under¬ 
ground  chain  of  good-will-whispers  creates 
estate  after  estate  to  liquidate  or  manage. 

You  are  now  up  to  the  point  where  your 
background  of  experience  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  into  service, — and  that  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  what  we  all  should  have  to  sell. 
When  you  take  your  next  pilgrimage  it  is 
into  the  more  lucrative  field  of  massed 
management.  In  going  to  the  larger  in¬ 
vestors  or  holders  of  real  estate  you  do  not 
have  to  prove  to  them  that  they  need 
scientific  management.  Unlike  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  they  already  know  that  and  are 
looking  for  the  proper  organization.  Your 
big  problem  is  to  get  by  the  waiting  room 
door.  I  have  always  found  that  it  pays  to 
talk  only  to  the  “yes”  and  “no”  man.  Thus 
the  proper  introduction  from  the  accepted 
sponsor  is  the  best  recommendation  you 
can  have. 

Another  way  to  obtain  new  business  is 
through  the  proper  advertising  channels. 
If  it  is  a  tenant  you  want,  one  of  the  surest 
sources  for  results  is  the  classified  column 
of  your  best  newspaper.  The  advertising 
should  be  handled  by  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment  in  your  organization.  It  is  a  science 
in  itself.  Proper  display,  such  as  attractive 
signs  and  pictures  on  the  ground  floor  of 
an  unoccupied  building  will  add  to  your  in¬ 
quiries  and  at  the  same  time  fill  gappy 
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window  space  and  remove  that  emptiness 
that  every  agent  strives  to  overcome. 
Other  methods  of  advertising  can  be  de¬ 
veloped,  such  as  radio  programs,  pamph¬ 
lets  and  blotters  inserted  in  mail,  and  per¬ 
sonal  telephoning  and  follow-ups. 

A  great  amount  of  business  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  because  you  happen  to  belong  to 
certain  organizations ;  —  through  their 
members  you  can  get  a  great  deal  of  work. 

It  is  often  said  that  you  do  not  get  out  of 
anything  any  more  than  you  put  into  it. 
If  your  business  is  a  beehive  of  activity 
and  your  methods  are  modern  and  not 
sloppy,  and  you  are  able  to  deliver  the 
goods,  you  will  find  that  your  growth  is 
due  to  the  proper  analyzation  of  your 
client’s  wishes  and  needs.  The  troubles  and 
experiences  with  one  client’s  affairs  will 
serve  as  a  great  help  in  the  others.  You 
can  easily  show  new  clients  how  they  will 
have  the  advantage  of  other  clients’  mis¬ 
takes  through  your  experiences,  as  well  as 
a  lower  net  cost  to  them  due  to  your  organ¬ 
ization’s  ability  to  get  lower  prices  for 
quantity  buying  in  such  things  as  coal,  oil, 
construction  supplies,  and  every  contract 
of  any  consequence. 

Specific  Suggestions 

The  way  to  get  and  hold  good  tenants 
and  increase  your  occupancy  and  income 
is  to  renovize  properly.  It  is  always  a  good 
slogan  to  “be  wise  and  modernize.” 

Many  clients  appreciate  your  advising 
them  that  they  can  save  money  by  appeal¬ 
ing  the  tax  assessments  on  their  proper¬ 
ties.  Generally  they  are  too  high.  You 
can  do  your  client  a  permanent  service  by 
decreasing  his  annual  expense  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  value  of  his  investment, — and  at 
the  same  time  earn  a  fee  for  yourself  as  an 
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appraiser  and  for  your  appearance  in 
court. 

Only  a  few  real  estate  owners  are  hys- 
terial.  They  are  generally  speculators  who 
should  not  be  classified  as  investors.  If 
they  want  to  sacrifice  their  holdings,  that 
creates  sales  and  gets  the  real  estate  into 
stronger  hands,  generally  into  those  who 
appreciate  the  real  value  of  the  property 
and  realize  that  depressed  conditions  are 
only  blessings  in  disguise  for  those  who 
take  advantage  of  them.  John  Jacob  Astor 
and  many  other  wealthy  men  built  their 
fortunes  by  purchasing  real  estate  on  a 
depressed  market  and  having  the  foresight 
to  hold  it  until  the  cycle  changed. 

Another  field  in  which  management  skill  j 
is  needed  is  in  the  adjustment  of  short  and 
long  term  leases.  In  many  instances  it  is 
more  important  than  the  finding  of  new  I 
tenants.  i 

Many  avenues  of  revenue  are  open  to  the 
broker  or  organization  that  can  combine 
the  servicing  of  active  mortgage  loans 
with  that  of  property  management. 

Servicing  of  mortgages  by  a  competent 
person  or  organization,  therefore,  is  essen¬ 
tial.  The  fundamentals  of  this  service  are 
to  have  the  interest  paid  promptly;  the 
tax,  water,  and  munieipal  assessment  re-  i 
ceipts  produced  regularly  when  due ;  peri-  | 
odic  amortization  of  the  principal  to  offset  I 
the  depreciation  and  obsolesence  of  the 
building ;  annual  inspection  of  the  security  | 
to  see  that  it  is  kept  in  proper  repair ;  and,  ■ 
before  the  mortgage  is  renewed,  to  see  that 
there  is  no  increased  hazard  or  changing  | 
neighborhood  to  depreciate  the  value  of  I 
the  security.  * 

With  both  Mortgage  Service  and  Real  ■ 
Estate  Management  combined  wiin  sales  r 
and  the  lucrative  insurance  business  that 
accompanies  each,  you  should  feel  you  have  ! 
created  a  balanced  business.  I 

. 
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Ideas  Worth  Considering 


Paint 

DVERTISING  will  bring  customers 
to  your  doors,  but  the  appearance 
of  the  property  is  invariably  the 
deciding  factor  in  negotiating  rentals,  or 
sales. 

The  improper  use  of  paint  by  building 
managers  can  provide  a  source  of  waste¬ 
fulness,  which  amounts  to  an  astounding 
figure  in  increased  overhead,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  paint  must  be  closely  watched  as  to 
quality,  price,  and  application.  Good  paint, 
priced  right,  improperly  applied  is  some¬ 
times  of  less  value  as  a  business  getter 
than  no  paint  at  all, — so  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  someone  with  definite  ideas  of 
application  and  color  scheme  make  pre¬ 
liminary  surveys  of  work  to  be  done. 

Standardization  of  color  for  properties 
is  a  great  money  saver.  Four  shades  of 
any  one  color  should  suffice  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  needs.  Enlist  the  services  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  manufacturer,  and  place 
the  burden  of  mixture  and  cost  entirely 
up  to  him.  The  service  that  he  is  willing 
to  render  in  return  for  your  business  will 
satisfy  you  that  a  master  painter  is  not 
necessary  on  your  payroll. 

Preparation  of  walls,  floors,  and  ceil¬ 
ings,  is  a  part  of  the  manufacturer’s  tech¬ 
nique,  and  his  time  devoted  to  your  prob¬ 
lem  is  compensated  through  the  fact  that 
the  quality  of  his  product  is  applied  to  a 
surface  to  its  best  advantage. 

Concentrate  your  buying,  and  put  the 
burden  of  paints  and  accessories  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  business  has  been 
built  on  their  product.  The  loss  of  time 
spent  in  mixing  colors  is  a  considerable 
item  and  should  only  be  tolerated  to  the 
extent  of  shading  the  color  on  which  you 
have  standardized.  Deliveries  should  be 
made  to  the  job,  as  this  avoids  the  neces¬ 


sity  of  painters  picking  up,  or  leaving  the 
job  for  stock. 

Standardize  on  brushes,  kalsomines, 
sealers,  and  such,  and  do  not  accept  some¬ 
thing  just  as  good,  unless  it  can  be  proven 
at  the  manufacturer’s  expense.  Your  paint 
man  will  gladly  stock  the  other  fellow’s 
product  in  order  to  retain  your  business 
and  goodwill. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  deails  in  connecion  with 
the  purchase  and  application  of  paint, 
with  service  rendered  by  manufacturer, 
or  his  representative,  has  produced  more 
satisfactory  appearances,  and  reduced 
our  costs  at  least  20^^. 

— R.  C.  Nordblom — Boston,  Mass. 

Gradual  Rent  Increase 

ARLY  in  the  summer  of  1933  the 
average  vacancy  in  the  apartment 
houses  in  Detroit  was  between  30 
and  40^c.  Starting  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  and  continuing  through  the 
fall  and  winter  our  various  apartments 
and  other  dwellings  started  to  fill  up.  We 
were  able  to  make  certain  rent  increases 
with  the  result  that  on  December  1st  of 
1934  we  had,  in  approximately  fifty  large 
apartment  buildings,  less  than  S^/(  vacan¬ 
cy,  and  out  of  approximately  one  thou¬ 
sand  single  residences,  two  flats,  incomes 
and  terraces,  only  thirty-six  vacancies. 
Gradually  through  the  year  we  have  in¬ 
creased  the  rents  so  that  they  are  approxi¬ 
mately  20%  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  As  a  result  of  this  increase  in  rents 
and  almost  100%  occupancy  our  buildings 
are  paying  all  operating  expenses  and 
taxes  and  are  starting  to  build  up  a  little 
reserve. 

If  the  expected  industrial  up-turn  takes 
place  this  coming  winter  and  spring  there 
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is  going  to  be  a  definite  housing  shortage 
in  Detroit.  Of  course  that  is  going  to  help 
materially  in  bringing  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  now  in  financial  difficulties  back  on 
their  feet  but  the  most  encouraging  thing 
is  that  new  buildings  will  be  necessary 
which  automatically  will  produce  better 
conditions  in  Detroit  and  vicinity. 

— Carl  L.  Bradt — Detroit,  Mich. 


A  School  for  Apartment  Building 
Superintendents 

ECAUSE  the  superintendents  in  the 
apartments  have  greater  contact 
with  the  general  public  and  because 
their  attitude  and  ability  directly  reflects 
on  the  firm  they  represent,  and  as  they 
are  the  “custodians  of  the  employers’ 
money,”  Mr.  David  Cronheim  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  conceived  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  school  for  these  men.  Meetings 
are  held  at  regular  intervals  and  it  is  com¬ 
pulsory  for  each  superintendent  to  attend ; 
only  a  most  plausible  excuse  for  absence 
is  accepted.  The  attendance  is  never  less 
than  98%. 

At  these  meetings  the  Cronheim  Man¬ 
agement  give  “pep”  talks  and  bring  in 
outside  speakers  to  teach  the  superinten¬ 
dents  ways  to  do  their  work  more  effici¬ 
ently.  Talks  on  “Care  of  Shrubbery”  by  a 
nurseryman;  “How  To  Save  Fuel  For  the 
Owner”  by  heating  contractors;  “Simple 
Plumbing  Repairs,”  by  plumbing  contrac¬ 
tors  and  demonstrations  on  the  repair  or 
installation  of  sash  cords,  storm  windows, 
and  doors,  etc.  by  maintenance  men,  are 
featured  on  these  programs.  Once  a  skit 
was  given  on  “How  Not  to  Interview  a 
Tenant.” 

General  discussions  are  carried  on  by 
the  superintendents  on  ways  to  cooperate 
with  one  another.  Rather  than  engage  out¬ 
side  help,  the  superintendent  of  one  build¬ 
ing  must  call  upon  the  superintendent  of 


another  building  to  help  with  seasonal 
work  such  as  taking  down  awnings,  box¬ 
ing  shrubbery,  or  for  extra  heavy  work 
such  as  moving  radiators,  etc.  The  super¬ 
intendents  become  acquainted  with  one  an¬ 
other  at  these  meetings  and  know  whom  to 
call  upon  for  such  assistance. 

Superintendents  are  promoted  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  display  of  ability,  conscienti¬ 
ousness,  and  efficiency.  If  unsatisfactory, 
they  are  discharged.  Superintendents  in 
the  course  of  discussions  at  the  meetings 
learn  who  has  been  promoted  and  thus  ob¬ 
tain  further  incentive  to  do  better  work. 

They  must  at  all  times  be  respectful  to 
the  tenants  and  general  public  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  They  must  be  loyal 
to  the  firm  they  reperesent.  They  must 
not  “carry  tales”  or  engage  in  gossip  of 
any  nature.  They  must  keep  their  own 
apartments  in  spick  and  span  condition 
and  keep  themselves  neat  and  tidy  at  all 
times  so  that  they  can  always  be  “on  re¬ 
view.” 

Superintendents  are  required  to  obtain 
records  of  prospective  tenants — i.  e.  name, 
name  of  employer,  bank,  previous  location, 
size  of  family;  and  keep  a  record  of  all 
calls  for  space.  In  case  of  localities  out¬ 
side  of  the  Newark  area,  they  must  keep 
a  record  of  all  new  industries  reported  or 
rumored  as  coming  to  that  locality  so  that 
the  office  can  contact  the  incoming  em¬ 
ployees  of  that  firm  and  offer  space  to 
them. 

They  are  required  to  make  inquiries  in 
the  neighborhood  as  to  rentals  and  make 
comparisons  with  their  apartment  rentals. 

They  interview  all  inquirers,  and  if  all 
space  in  a  particular  apartment  is  taken, 
refer  the  prospective  tenant  to  other  build¬ 
ing  managed  by  Cronheim. 

They  keep  a  daily  record  of  all  collec¬ 
tions. 

When  apartments  are  taken  over  by  the 
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Cronheim  management,  orders  are  issued 
to  superintendents  to 

1.  Clean  all  vacant  apartments. 

2.  Have  no  leaking  faucets. 

3.  Have  all  shades  in  excellent  condition. 

4.  Have  tenants’  names  in  plates. 

5.  Show  only  a  few  apartments  if  there  is  a 
high  vacancy. 

6.  Take  the  attitude  the  “tenant  is  always 
right.” 

7.  Have  no  discussion  with  the  tenants  as  to 
the  affairs  of  other  tenants  or  the  firm. 

When  apartments  are  lOO^r  rented, 
signs  are  erected  with  the  wording : 
“100%  RENTED  THRU  CRONHEIM." 

Reported  by  Miss  Gertrude  I.  Murphy 
through  the  Property  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 

How  I  Hold  My  Tenants 

T  is  all  important  to  make  a  good  first 
impression  on  your  prospective  ten¬ 
ant.  Many  building  managers  main¬ 
tain  the  most  dilapidated  and  untidy 
looking  offices.  Very  frequently  this  type 
of  manager  selects  for  his  own  office  a 
space  that  is  undesirable  and  difficult  to 
rent.  This  type  of  office  does  not  make 
a  good  impression  on  a  tenant — quite  the 
contrary.  The  office  of  the  property  man¬ 
ager  should  be  100%  attractive. 

The  indifferent  manager  i:ents  space, 
then  feels  that  the  tenant  should  shift  for 
himself  during  the  period  of  the  lease. 
The  wise  manager  follows  up  his  tenant, 
from  time  to  time,  without  waiting  for  re¬ 
quests  or  complaints.  He  wants  to  know 
the  tenant’s  needs  promptly;  and  he  tries 
to  meet  these  needs  cheerfully  and  with¬ 
out  delay. 

Years  ago  we  did  not  offer  a  towel  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  office  building  tenants ;  and  they 
made  their  own  arrangements  with  outside 
concerns.  Sometimes  there  were  as  many 
as  five  different  towel  companies  deliver¬ 
ing  service  in  a  single  building.  Finally 
we  changed  our  policy  and  offered  this 


service  ourselves.  We  have  over  400  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  charge  the  same  rates  as  the 
competing  companies  do;  but  we  furnish 
better  cabinets,  soap,  towels,  brushes,  and 
combs.  And  we  are  able  to  furnish  a  ten¬ 
ant  with  a  few  extra  towels,  if  they  are 
needed,  with  the  minimum  of  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  him.  We  make  about  $300.00  a 
month  net  from  this  service. 

A  good  many  years  ago  we  found  that 
the  small  tenants  on  our  property  had  very 
indifferent  kinds  of  window  fixtures  and 
that  their  window-trimming  was  very 
poor.  You  could  not  imagine  worse  look¬ 
ing  windows  than  we  had  in  some  of  these 
stores.  We  got  the  idea  of  offering  a  win¬ 
dow-trimming  service;  and  we  employed 
an  expert  window  trimmer.  We  now  have 
five.  We  trim  most  of  the  windows  in  our 
area.  We  furnish  the  window  fixtures,  the 
plushes,  the  silk.s,  and  the  backgrounds. 
We  write  most  of  the  show  cards,  and  we 
do  most  of  the  art  work.  This  department 
has  never  been  a  profitable  one, — but  it  is 
getting  close  to  that  point.  It  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  revenue-producer, — but  a 
service  to  tenants, — and  we  expected  to 
stand  a  loss.  We  trim  a  window  as  often 
as  a  tenant  wants  it  trimmed.  Some  want 
their  windows  trimmed  once  a  week, — 
some  three  times  a  week.  Once  a  week  is 
the  average. 

Every  little  while  some  corporation  in 
our  buildings  would  want  to  rent  or  bor¬ 
row  a  room  from  us  for  a  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  meeting.  So,  some  time  ago  we 
put  in  an  attractive  Board  Room  with  a 
committee  room  adjoining.  We  rent  the 
suite  for  ten  dollars  a  day.  That  has  never 
carried  the  rental  of  the  space ;  but  it  is  a 
great  accommodation. 

— Excerpts  from  an  article  on  ‘‘How  I 
Hold  My  Tenants”  by  Major  J.  F.  Douglas, 
published  originally  in  Annuls  of  Real 
Estate  Practice. 


The  Standard  Classification  of  Accounts 
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Rkxt  Income  Groi  p 
KUt — Total  Income  from  Rents 

110 — Apartment  rents,  unfurnished  basis 

111 —  Rents  Type  A  apartments 

112 —  Rents  Type  B  apartments 

113 —  Rents  Type  C  apartments 

114 —  Rents  Type  D  apartments 

115 —  Rents  Type  E  apartments 

116 —  Rents  Type  F  apartments 

117 —  Rents  Type  G  apartments 

118 —  Rents  Type  H  apartments 

119 —  Rents  Type  I  apartments 

120 — Rents,  attributable  to  furnishings 

121 —  Rents,  furnishings.  Type  A 

122 —  Rents,  furnishings.  Type  B 

123 —  Rents,  furnishings.  Type  C 

124 —  Rents,  furnishings.  Type  D 

125 —  Rents,  furnishings.  Type  E 

126 —  Rents,  furnishings,  Type  F 

127 —  Rents,  furnishings.  Type  G 

128 —  Rents,  furnishings.  Type  H 

129 —  Rents,  furnishings,  Type  I 

130 — Garage  Rents 

131 —  Monthly  rents.  Bldg,  tenants 

132 —  Monthly  rents,  outside  tenants 

133 —  Transient  rents  or  storage 
140— Rents,  Stores  or  shops 

150 — Rents,  Offices 

190— Rents,  Misc.  (Signs,  etc.) 

Extr.\  Service  I.nco.me  Grocp 
200 — Total  Income  from  Extra  Service 
210 — Income  from  electricity  sales 
220 — Income  from  telephone  service 
230 — Income  from  Garage  service 

232 —  Gasoline  sales 

233 —  Oil  sales  and  greasing 

234 —  Washing  and  polishing 
239 — Misc. 

240 — Income  from  maid  service 
250 — Income  from  window  washing 
290 — Income  from  misc.  service 

Rent  ScHEOtXE  100%  Basis  Grocp 
1000 — Total  Income  from  Rents,  100%  Schedule' 
1100 — Rents,  apartments,  unfurnished  basis 
1200 — Rents,  attributable  to  furnishings 
1300— Rents,  garage 
1400 — Rents,  stores  or  shops 
1500 — Rents,  offices 
1900 — Rents,  misc.  (signs,  etc.) 

'This  account  less  acet.  770  (normal  vacancy  reserves), 
should  approximately  balance  with  acet.  100  (Income  from 
rents)  less  acet.  870  (actual  losses  and  vacancies),  over  Ion*; 
periods.  Their  purpose  is  to  determine  a  stabilized  income. 


OPERATixti  Expense  Grocp 
,{00 — Total  Operating  Expense 

310 — Janitor  Expense 

311 —  Payroll 

312 —  Supplies 

313 —  Uniforms  and  laundry 
319 — Misc. 

320 — Utilities  service  expense 

322 —  Cost  of  electricity  (not  resold) 

323 —  Cost  of  electric  lamps 

324 —  Cost  of  w'ater  and  water  treatment 

325 —  Cost  of  refrigeration  service 

329 — Misc.  (not  repairs) 

330 — Heating  and  ventilating  expense 

331—  Payroll 

332 —  Cost  of  fuel 

333 —  Ash  removal 

339 — Misc.  (not  repairs) 

340 — Management  expense 

341 —  Payroll 

342—  Management  charges 

343 —  Leasing  charges 

344 —  Cost  of  advertising 

345 —  Court  costs  and  attorney  fees 

346 —  Supplies,  postage,  printing,  etc. 

347 —  Telephone  (used  in  management 
only) 

349— Misc. 

350 — Elevator  and  doorman  service  expense 

351 —  Payroll 

352 —  Electricity  (metered  or  estimated) 

353 —  Uniforms  and  pressing 
359^ — Misc.  (not  repairs) 

Maintenance  and  Rm>airk  Expense  Grocp 
'lOO — Total  Maintenance  and  Repairs  Expense 

410 — General  building  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pairs 

411 —  Payroll® 

412 —  Exterior  painting  and  cleaning' 

413 —  Decorating  and  floors  (public 
spaces )  ’ 

414 —  Screens  and  awnings' 

415 —  Ixibby  furnishings,  cleaning,  etc.* 

416 —  Carpenter  work" 

417 —  Roof  and  gutters,  etc.* 

418 —  Lawns,  shrubbery,  walks  and 
drives,  lawn  furniture,  etc.* 

419—  Misc.* 

420 — Tenant  space,  maintenance  &  repairs 

421 —  Payroll* 

422 —  Decorating' 

423 —  Floors  and  carpets  (where  fur¬ 
nished  to  all  tenants)* 
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■  424 — Shades,  curtain  rods,  etc.-' 

425 — Alterations' 

429 — Misc." 

430 — Furniture  and  furnishings,  maint.  and 
repairs 

431 —  Payroll’ 

432 —  Furniture;  repairs,  refinishing, 
etc.* 

433 —  Carpets  and  rugs^ 

434 —  Draperies  and  curtains'" 

435 —  Linens  and  laundry 

43C — China,  glassware,  silver  (loss  and 
breakage) 

439 — Misc’ 

440 — Mechanical  equipt.,  maint.  and  repairs 

441 —  Payroll’ 

442 —  Heating  and  ventilating  system’ 

443 —  Plumbing  system’ 

444 —  Electric  system’ 

445 —  Gas  stoves  and  piping' 

446 —  Refrigeration  system’ 

447 —  Elevator  system’ 

448 —  Garage  equipment’ 

449 —  Misc.-’ 

Extk.\  SKRVit-K  Cost  Groi'i* 
iiOO — Total  Cost  of  Extra  Service 

510 — Cost  of  electricity  resold  (metered  or 
estimated) 

520 — Cost  of  telephone  service  (not  including 
service  in  connection  with  management) 

530 — Cost  of  garage  service 

531 —  Payroll 

532 —  Cost  of  gasoline 

533 —  Cost  of  oil  and  grease 

534 —  Cost  of  washrack  supplies 

539 — Cost  of  misc.  items 

540 — Cost  of  maid  service 

541 —  Payroll 

542 —  Supplies 

543 —  Uniforms  and  laundry 

550 — Cost  of  window  washing 

551 —  Payroll 

552 —  Supplies 

553 —  Uniforms  and  laundry 
590 — Cost  of  misc.  service 

Fixed  Expe.xse  Groi  p 
600- -Total  Cost  of  Fixed  Expense 

610 — Insurance  premiums’ 

611 —  Fire  insurance 

612 —  Tornado  insurance 

613 —  Liability  and  property  damage  ins. 

614 —  Compensation  insurance 

615 —  Boiler  insurance 

616 —  Elevator  insurance 

'Where  payroll  nrust  be  classifierl  for  liability  or  compen- 
!<ation  insurance  purposes  estimate  if  necessary  amount  to 
each  classification. 

’Where  work  is  done  by  building  employees,  chartte  only 
cost  of  material  or  supplies. — If  done  by  outside  contractor, 
charge  total  cost. 


619 — Other  insurance 

620 — Taxes 

621 —  Municipal  and  other  taxes  on  land 
and  building 

622 —  Municipal  and  other  taxes  on  fur¬ 
niture  and  furnishings 

623 —  Regular  assessments  for  use  and 
maintenance  of  private  drives, 
sewers,  street  lighting,  etc. 

630 — Inspection  fees  and  permits 

DKDUtTIO.NS  FROM  NET  I.NCOME  GROUP 
7011 — Total  Deductions  from  Net  Income 

710 — Interest 

711 —  Interest  on  1st  mortgage 

712 —  Interest  on  2nd  mortgage 

713 —  Cumulative  dividends  on  preferred 
stock 

714 —  Interest  on  operating  loans 
720 — Di.scounts  and  financing  charges 
730 — Ground  rent 

740 — Losses  &  damage  (not  insured) 

750 — Losses  and  damage  (insured)  collec¬ 
tions  on  account  of  insurance, 
show  in  red 

760 — Depreciation  reserves’ 

761 —  Dep.  Res.  building 

762 —  Dep.  Res.  mechanical  equipt. 

763 —  Dep.  Res.  furn.  &  furn.’ 

770 — Normal  vacancy  reserves’ 

771 —  Normal  vacancy,  apartments 

772 —  Normal  vacancy,  furnishings 

773 —  Normal  vacancy,  garage 

774 —  Normal  vacancy,  stores  &  shops 

775 —  Normal  vacancy,  offices 

779 — Normal  vacancy,  misc.  (sign.s. 
etc.) 

790 — Misc.  other  deductions 
ExPE.\DrrtrRE.s  ox  C.xpitai,  Accounts  Group 
SOtt — Total  Capital  Expenditures 

810 — Payments  on  account  of  mortgage  prin¬ 
cipal 

811 —  Payments  on  acct.  1st  mtg.  prin. 

812 —  Payment  on  acct  2nd  mtg.  prin. 

813 —  Retirement  of  preferred  stock 
820 — Special  taxes  and  benefit  assessments 
830 — Original  purchase  of  furniture  and  fur¬ 
nishings 

840 — Original  purchase  of  mechanical  equipt.  ’ 
850 — Original  cost  of  additions  to  bldg. 

860 — Replacement  purchases  (charged  to  de¬ 
preciation  reserves) 

861 —  Replacement  purchases,  building 

862 —  Replacement  purchases,  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment 

’Insurance  jireiniunis  are  paid  in  advance  and  should  be 
prorated  for  the  proper  period  to  reflect  true  costs. 

■■The.se  items  must  of  course  be  arbitrarily  established  and 
serve  to  stabilize  income.  To  be  offset  by  actual  deductions 
show  n  in  accts.  860  and  870. 
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863 — Replacement  purchases,  furn.  and 
furn. 

870 — Collection  losses  and  actual  vacancies 
(to  be  charged  against  vacancy  reserve)* 

871 —  Actual  losses  &  vacancy,  apts. 

872 —  Actual  losses  &  vacancy,  furn. 

873 —  Actual  losses  &  vacancy,  garage 


874 —  Actual  losses  &  vacancy,  stores 

875 —  Actual  losses  &  vacancy,  offices 
879 — Actual  losses  &  vacancy,  misc. 

(signs,  etc.) 

890 — Other  capital  expenditures 

"To  be  used  to  offset  reserves  set  up  under  accts.  760  and 
770. 


*  *  * 


Chart  of  Accounts — Short  Form 

(For  Walk-Up  Type  Apartments) 

Re.\t  Income  Group  Maintex.wce  and  Repair  Exp.  Group 


too — Total  Income  from  Rents 

110 — Rents,  Apartments  unfurnished  basis 
120 — Rents,  attributable  to  furnishings 
130 — Rents,  garages 

140 — Rents,  stores  or  shops  ' 

150 — Rents,  offices 
190 — Rents,  Misc. 

Rent  Schedule  100%  Group 
1000 — Total  Rent  100%  Basis 

1100 — Rents,  apts.  unfurnished  basis 

1200 — Rents,  attributable  to  furnishings 

1300 — Rents,  garage 

1400 — Rents,  stores  or  shops 

1500 — Rents,  offices 

1900 — Rents,  Misc. 

Operating  Expense  Group 
SOO — Total  Operating  Expense 

311 —  Janitor  payroll 

312 —  Supplies 

322 —  Electricity 

323 —  Electric  lamps 

324 —  Water 

325 —  Gas 

326 —  Refrigeration  service 
332 — Fuel  and  ash  removal 

341 —  Management  payroll 

342 —  Management  charges 

343 —  Leasing  charges 

344 —  Advertising 

345 —  Atty.  fees  and  court  costs 
349 — Misc. 


IfOO — Total  Maintenance  and  Repair  Exp. 

410 — General  Building  repairs  and  mainte¬ 
nance 

420 — Tenant  space  repairs  and  decorating 
430 — Furniture  and  Furnishings  repairs  and 
maintenance 

440 — Mechanical  Equip,  repairs  and  main¬ 
tenance 

Fixed  Expense  Group 
000 — Total  Fixed  Expense 
610 — Insurance 
620 — Taxes 

630 — Inspection  fees  and  permits 

Deductions  from  Net  Income  Group 
100 — Total  Deductions  from  Net  Income 
710 — Interest 
720 — Financing  charges 
740 — Loss  and  damage 

Capital  Expenditures  Group 
SOO — Total  Capital  Expenditures 

810 — Payments  on  mtg.  principal 
820 — Special  taxes 

830 — Purchase  of  furniture  and  furnishings 
840 — Purchase  of  mechanical  equip. 

850 — Cost  of  additions  to  bldg. 

860 — Replacement  purchases 
890 — Misc.  capital  expenditures 


Articles  Worth  Reading 


Achinstein,  Asher.  “Some  Economic  Aspects  of 
Blighted  Areas.”  Journal  of  Land  and  Public 
Utility  Economics.  February,  1935,  p.  38.  $1.45. 
Develops  some  statistical  measures  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  blighted  areas. 

Ayres,  M.  V.  “Inflation  and  Real  Estate.”  Na- 
tional  Real  Estate  Journal.  February,  1935,  p. 
31.  $0.70.  Mr.  Ayres  is  Secretary  and  Analyst, 
National  Association  of  Sales  Finance  Compa¬ 
nies,  Chicago. 

Bradley,  V.  P.  “How  to  Boost  Your  Business  in 
.Management  and  Sales.”  National  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Journal,  February,  1935,  p.  24.  $0.70.  The 
first  part  of  an  address  presented  at  the  Mid- 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  Houston. 

Candler,  J.  S.  II.  “Rental  Stabilization:  The  Le¬ 
gal  Aspects.”  Real  Estate  Record.  February 
16,  1935,  p.  10.  $0.70.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  home 
of  this  author,  has  had  some  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  attempting  to  establish  minimum 
rents. 

Chambers,  F.  A.  “Stoker  Firing  With  Efficiency.” 
Real  Estate.  January  26,  1935,  p.  8  $0.30. 

Heating  costs  in  one  Chicago  loop  building 
were  reduced  nearly  46%  in  one  year  due  to 
more  efficient  firing  and  more  alert  buying. 

“Choice  of  Color  Schemes  is  Key  to  Apartment 
Decorating.”  Buildings  and  Building  Man¬ 
agement.  February,  1935,  p.  42.  $0.45.  Per¬ 
tinent  and  timely  suggestions  from  specialists 
associated  with  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company. 

“Copper  as  Alloy  to  Cut  Building  Costs.”  The 
Economist.  February  15,  1935,  p.  8.  $0.30. 

Report  of  the  iron  alloys  committee  of  the  En¬ 
gineering  Foundation. 

“Effective  Advertising  Based  on  Established  Pres¬ 
tige.”  Buildings  and  Building  Management. 
February,  1935,  p.  19.  $0.45.  Illustrated  with 
five  advertisements. 

“Gradual  Recovery  in  1934  to  Be  Followed  by 
Steady  Progress  in  1935.”  Detroit  Real  Es¬ 
tate  and  Building.  January,  1935,  p.  4.  $0.40. 
A  symposium  of  interviews  with  leaders  in 
real  estate  and  construction  activities  in  De¬ 
troit. 

Jewett,  F.  R.  “Here  Comes  the  Boom?”  Florida 
Realty  Journal.  January,  1935,  p.  4.  No 
charge.  A  Florida  Realtor  reviews  the  past 
boom  and  considers  present  business  condi¬ 
tions. 

Kiely,  B.  R.  “From  Side-Line  to  Profession.”  Real 
Estate.  February  16,  1935,  p.  7.  $0.30.  The 
President  of  the  North  Side  Renting  Managers’ 
Association  of  Chicago  points  out  the  progress 
of  the  property  management  business  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Klein,  G.  W.  “January  Survey  Shows  26.39% 
Average  Office  Vacancy.”  Skyscraper  Manage¬ 
ment.  February,  1935,  p.  6.  $0.45.  Office 

building  occupancy  increases.  Survey  reveals 
third  successive  gain. 


“Knickerbocker  Village.”  Architectural  Forum. 
December,  1934,  p.  458.  $1.20.  Lower  Man¬ 

hattan’s  best  at  $12.50  per  room  per  month. 
A  bad  block  becomes  an  exhibition  block 
through  Fred  F.  French  and  the  R.F.C. 

Kuhn,  G.  A.  “Analysis  of  Office  Building  Ex¬ 
pense.”  Journal  of  The  American  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  January,  1935, 
p.  169.  $1.25.  Building  managers  will  be  in- 
’  terested  in  this  analysis  of  an  office  building 
by  an  expert  appraiser. 

Lewis,  E.  W.,  Jr.  “Waterproofing-Maintenance  of 
Present  Structures.”  Long  Island  Realty  Maga¬ 
zine.  January,  1935,  p.  8.  $0.45.  Excerpts 

from  an  address  before  the  Management  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Long  Island  Real  Estate  Board. 

.Marx,  H.  J.  “Cable  Equalizers.”  Building  Opera¬ 
tion.  January,  1935,  p.  14.  $0.45.  Of  help  to 
the  building  manager  in  selecting  the  right 
kind  of  equalizer  for  his  elevators. 

.Moray,  V.  “Water  Heaters.”  Long  Island  Realty 
Magazine.  January,  1935,  p.  14.  $0.45.  Com¬ 
ments  on  the  submerged  type. 

“Proposed  Uniform  System  of  Office  Building  Ac¬ 
counting.”  Skyscraper  Management.  Febru¬ 
ary,  1935,  p.  3.  $0.45.  Submitted  to  the  Man¬ 
agement  Division  of  the  Real  Estate  Board 
of  New  York,  by  its  Accounting  and  Exchange 
Committee. 

Reed,  S.  M.  “A  Budget  Control  System  for  Main¬ 
tenance  Expenses.”  Buildings  and  Building 
.Management.  February,  1935,  p.  24.  $0.45. 

Based  on  an  address  before  the  recent  Middle 
Atlantic  Conference  at  Baltimore. 

Sherman,  R.  E.  “There  Goes  the  Rent  Dollar.” 
Real  Estate.  February  16,  1935,  p.  11.  $0.30. 
The  story  told  hy  seven  ;een  buildings. 

Smith,  L.  T.  “Office  Building  Rental  Stabiliza¬ 
tion.”  Real  Estate  Record.  February  16,  1935, 
p.  7.  $0.70.  An  interesting  plan  described 

by  the  Vice-President  of  Pease  &  Elliman, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

“Sociological  Aspects  in  Building  Management.” 
Building  Operation.  January,  1935,  p.  7.  $0.45. 
A  consideration  of  the  social  relationship  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  tenant  with  the  addition 
of  some  interesting  historical  facts. 

“Subsistence  Homesteads  for  Industrial  and  Rural 
Workers  at  the  End  of  1934.”  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  January,  1935,  p.  19.  $0.50.  A  splen¬ 
did  18-page  summary  of  this  branch  of  the 
housing  program  being  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Copies  of  the  magazines  in  which  these  articles 
appear  may  be  secured  from  the  Library  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  59 
East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  price  listed 
includes  the  price  of  the  magazine  and  a  small 
.service  charge  for  mailing  and  postage.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  may  also  be  placed  with  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Book  Reviews 


Comey,  Arthur  C.  Transitiox  Zoning.  Cambridge, 

Mass.  Harvard  University  Press,  1933.  150  p. 

$2.50. 

Property  managers  will  be  interested  in  this 
splendid  publication  issued  by  the  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  in  its  City  Planning  Series.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  concerned  with  the  fringe  of  zoning 
districts,  a  hitherto  neglected  but  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  zoning.  The  study  offers  methods  of 
regulating  “border”  buildings  and  their  surround¬ 
ing  areas  so  that  the  transition  from  one  district 
to  another  is  less  abrupt. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  zoning  ordinances  in 
effect  in  the  United  States  have  been  analyzed 
carefully  and  instances  of  transition  clauses  se¬ 
lected  and  arranged  in  classes.  Full  quotations 
from  typical  examples  are  included  in  the  book 
together  with  a  few  model  clauses  not  now  found 
in  effect  in  any  of  our  cities.  Legal  aspects  have 
also  been  included  in  the  study. 

Chapter  one  states  the  problem  and  offers  solu¬ 
tions.  Chapter  two  considers  transition  zoning  of 
use;  chapter  three  is  concerned  with  the  question 
of  height  regulations  and  chapter  four  takes  up 
zoning  of  area  in  yards  and  set-backs.  Part  two 
lists  the  cities  using  transition  zoning,  gives  a 
compilation  of  transition  clauses  and  ends  with 
the  text  of  a  pertinent  law  case. 

Since  the  introduction  of  zoning  principles, 
American  cities  have  followed  typical  regulations 
consistently.  A  few  have  departed  from  the  “well 
beaten  path”  and  have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
these  improvements.  The  spread  of  advancement 
in  zoning  technique  has  not  been  rapid,  however, 
and  refinements  are  still  badly  needed.  It  can  well 
be  said  that  this  publication  is  a  healthy  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Property  managers  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
participate  in  an  office  or  apartment  project  from 
its  inception,  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  assisting 
in  the  proper  placement  of  the  building.  Neither 
does  such  responsibility  end  with  the  erection  of 
the  building  and  its  consequent  operation.  The 
future  success  or  failure  of  its  life  is  controlled  to 
some  extent  by  infiuences  lying  in  the  surrounding 
area.  Alert  managers  must  be  aware  of  these 
invisible  factors  controlling  the  growth  and  plan 
of  the  city  and  must  be  prepared  to  act  at  all  times 
with  intelligence  and  understanding.  A  careful 
study  of  “Transition  Zoning”  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  February  20,  1935. 


National  Association  of  Building  Owners  and 

Managers.  (PKoii^roixos.)  Chicago.  1934.  345 

p.  $10.00. 

This  annual  volume  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers  has 
much  of  interest  to  property  managers  over  the 
entire  country  since  it  is  made  up  of  the  formal 
papers  and  proceedings  of  their  annual  convention. 
In  addition  to  articles  on  office  building  manage¬ 
ment,  there  is  'a  section  devoted  to  apartment 
houses  and  another  on  medical  buildings.  There 
are  also  six  service  committee  reports  outlining 
the  program  of  the  Association’s  original  investi¬ 
gations:  Research,  Renting,  Personnel,  Operating 
Methods  and  Devices,  Legislation  and  Accounting 
and  Exchange. 

One  of  the  best  papers  in  the  book  is  from  the 
pen  of  Everett  B.  Murray  of  Kansas  City,  on  Fu¬ 
ture  Control  of  Office  Building  Production.  The 
article  is  well  illustrated  with  graphs  and  charts 
and  contains  much  valuable  factual  information. 
Other  good  papers  are:  The  Advantages  and 
Hazards  of  Single  Type  Tenancy,  by  S.  M.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  of  Cleveland;  Depreciation  and  Other 
.Federal  Income  Tax  Problems,  by  Arnold  Baer,  of 
IChicago;  Removing  Our  Problems  from  the  Field 
»f  Guesswork,  by  R.  Graeme  Smith,  of  Hartford; 
the  Sheridan-Karkow  Formula,  by  Waldemar 
Karkow,  of  Chicago;  Stabilization  of  Rents,  by 
J.  M.  Robertson,  of  St.  Louis  and  What  the  De¬ 
pression  Has  Taught  Us  About  Store  Renting,  by 
C.  C.  Nichols,  Jr.  of  New  York. 

The  1933  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  several  papers  on  apartment  house 
operation  which  will  prove  interesting  to  owners 
as  well  as  managers.  Apartment  House  Salesman¬ 
ship  by  Carl  Letsch  contains  some  good  pointers. 
Reasons  for  the  Success  and  Failure  of  Apartment 
Properties  by  H.  L.  Stevens  is  based  upon  twenty- 
five  years’  experience  in  the  construction  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  business  structures.  Another  well 
done  paper  is  on  the  Operation  of  the  Diesel  En¬ 
gine  by  C.  F.  Strong  and  A.  W.  Waller  of  New 
York  City.  John  P.  Hooker  of  the  firm  of  Hooker 
and  Slosson  of  Chicago  offers  a  fine  paper  on 
Sound  Real  Estate  Financing  which  outlines  the 
life  of  a  Chicago  Office  building  for  a  period  of  25 
years.  The  Purchasing  Committee  for  this  year 
has  some  timely  suggestions  on  the  co-operative 
purchasing  of  light  bulbs,  paper  towels,  fuel, 
cleaners  and  other  operating  supplies.  Downtown 
garages  are  also  treated  in  a  brief  discussion  in 
this  volume. 

C.  M.  Jones. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  February  21,  1935. 
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Arthur  Bohnen,  Inc . 

Harold  H.  Egan  &  Co . 

Dayton  Keith . 

Parker,  Holsman  &  Leigh,  Inc . 

Swan,  Lorish  &  Caspers . 

Wirtz,  Haynie  &  Ehrat,  Inc . 

Klein  &  Kuhn . 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co . 

Merle  O.  Milligan . 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Co.,  Inc . 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange . 

Advance  Realty  Co . 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Co . 

The  Harrison  Company . 

C.  A  Nickoloff  Agency,  Inc . 

General  Management  Co . 

Northwestern  Mortgage  Company . 

Thorpe  Brothers,  Inc . 

W.  V.  Richmond . 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc . 

Real  Estate  Management  Co . 

Wenzlick  Sales  &  Mgt.  Org.,  Inc . 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency . 

Charles  E.  Fell  &  Co.,  Inc . 

Myers-Detweiler,  Inc . 

Wm.  M.  Flinn  Realty  Co.,  Inc . 

Markeim-Chalmers-Jessup  &  Ludington,  Inc 

Chas.  R.  Myers  &  Co.,  Inc . 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service . 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc . 

Frank  H.  Taylor  &  Son,  Inc . 

Brown  Realty  Corp . 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc . 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 

Harry  A.  Willson . 

David  Cronheim . 

Fiedler  Corporation  . 

Harry  J.  Stevens,  Inc . 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 

Frederick  J.  Sarg . 

Real  Estate  Operating  Co . 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc . 

Byron  Jenkins  . 

Elliott  &  Friedrichs . 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc . 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co . 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co . 

The  Campbell  Realty  Co . 

Carlton  Schultz,  Inc . 

The  Midland  Mortgage  Company . 

Jos.  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc . 

C.  Harry  Johnson . 

Mirkil,  Valdes  &  Co . 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc . 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc . 

Easley-Wilson  Co . 


Represented  by 
Arthur  L.  Layden... 
Louis  St.  Clair  Burr. 

J.  L.  Hearin . 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes... 

Arthur  Bohnen  . 

Henry  J.  Beeman... 
Janies  C.  Downs,  Jr. 
Henry  Holsman  .... 

Paul  Caspers  . 

Howard  E.  Haynie.. 

George  W.  Klein _ 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 

Merle  O.  Milligan... 
Robert  C.  Nordblom. 

Guy  S.  Greene . 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins 
Edward  G.  Hacker.. 
Wm.  Harrison,  Jr. . . . 

C.  A.  Nickoloff . 

E.  R.  Price . 

J.  J.  Fehr . 

James  R.  Thorpe.... 

W.  V.  Richmond . 

Louis  Maginn . 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick. 

T.  F.  Appleby . 

Charles  E.  Fell . 

H.  G.  Myers . 

Wm.  M.  Flinn . 

Harry  Goetz  . 

Chas.  R.  Myers . 

C.  Armel  Nutter. . . . 

Leon  E.  Todd . 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 

Frank  J.  Brown . 

James  Rosensohn  . . 
Harold  W.  Cheel _ 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 

Harry  A.  Willson... 
David  Cronheim  .... 
Wm.  C.  Fiedler. .-. . . . 
Harry  J.  Stevens. . . . 
Samuel  P.  Vought.. 

Frederick  J.  Sarg _ 

Edmund  D.  Cook,  Jr. 

L.  J.  Zehnbauer . 

Byron  Jenkins  . 

H.  C.  Friedrichs . 

Robert  A.  Cline . 

L.  V.  DuBois . 

Lewis  A.  White . 

Warren  Campbell  ... 

Carlton  Schultz . . 

A.  E.  Hawkins . 


C.  Harry  Johnson. 

Wm.  I.  Mirkil _ 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . . . 
J.  B.  Gillespie.... 
T.  O’J.  Wilson  ... 


Address 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Hartford.  Conn. 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Miami,  Fla. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Des  Moines,  la. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Hibbing,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.  J. 
Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Merchantville,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Roselle,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Union,  N.  J. 
Ventnor  City,  N.  J. 
Westfield,  N.  J. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 


Number  One — 

Volume  I  of  THE  JOURNAL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGE- 
MENT  is  still  available;  but  the  supply  is  limited.  The  feature 
articles  include: 

Which  Managers  Quality,  by  Howard  E,  Haynie 

Auditing  City  Property,  by  Alexander  Eulenberg 

Security  Devices  in  Leases,  by  George  F.  Anderson 

The  Science  of  Real  Estate  Management,  by  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick 

L^nit  Cost  vs.  Unit  Consumption,  by  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  * 

Creative  Management,  by  C.  A,  Mullenix 

Insurance  Requirements,  by  Arthur  G.  Hailand 

Air  Conditioning  of  Buildings,  by  Samuel  R.  Lewis 

Purchasing,  by  Kenneth  Cotton  Brown 

Number  Two — 

Is  also  available.  Here  are  some  of  the  feature  articles: 

Inspection  of  Apartment  Properties,  by  Oscar  H.  Boenicke 
Use  of  Color  in  Decoration,  by  Wilfred  C.  W^oodyard 
Scientific  Combustion  Factors,  by  E.  E.  Chilberg 
Do  Furnishings  and  Service  Pay,  by  Kendall  Cady 
Management  Accounting  of  Today,  by  Clifford  A.  Ravenhill 
Managing  Multiple  Apartment  Garages,  by  T.  Roger  Keane 
Accrual  System  of  Accounting,  by  A.  F.  Mohl 

Building  and  Operating  a  Management  Business,  By  Arthur  S.  Kirk 
Rehabilitation  and  Management  of  Farms,  by  C.  J.  Claasen 
Modernizing  Properties,  by  Leigh  Gignilliat 

Management  of  Properties  in  Receivership,  by  Kenneth  Cotton  Brown 

Obligations  and  Liabilities  of  Property  Managers, 

by  George  F.  Anderson 

Price:  $1.25  per  copy 

Address  orders  and  make  checks  payable  to 

The  Journal  of  Real  Estate  Management 

59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Members 

of  the 

Institute  oF  Real  Estate  Management 


1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good 
record,  in  the  business  of  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

2.  Segregate  Client’s  Funds  in  a  separate  bank  ac¬ 
count,  or  accounts,  so  that  they  are  never  co¬ 
mingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other 
benefits,  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
property,  on  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned. 
Itemize  any  such  clearly  on  the  owner's  monthly 
statement. 

4.  Maintain  Fidelity  Bonds  on  all  officers  and  all 
employees  handling  or  accounting  for  clients' 
funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients'  accounts  until  bills 
have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual 
Members,  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 

\  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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